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ABSTRACT 

The following three models in the Rural Youth Program 
(a program for the economical j-y .dis advantaged) vefe evaluated: (li 
The Corn Belt Hodel (Iowa ^,/f9T3FT?) ; (2) The Northern Forest Mo^el 
(Minnesota^ 1973-74); (3) The Central Plains Mod^l (Nebraska^ 
197'2-73)» In addition to base line school and coumunity data^ 
occupational^ educational^, and social •data were obtained via 
questionnaire for both experimental and control groups (graduated 
seniors) in each, model location. The participation of the target 
population in summ^r^ in-school^ and out-of -school model programs was 
evaluated in terms of the following criteria: (1) placement in a job; 
(2) placement in a higher* education experience or an additional ^ 
training opportunity; and (3) preparation for the transition from 
rural to urban living. Although after the first year of operation.^ 
the Minnesota and Iowa projects attempted to bolster their vocational 
counseling and education programs for high school seniors and did 
manage to obtain a high rate of participation in one or more of the 
school year activities^ the follow-up study indicated that either 
these services were not likely to have a significant impact on the 
post-high school behavior of these youths^ or the impact was not 
sufficiently great to be measured in quantifiable terms, With a few 
exceptions^ there was no statistically significant difference between 
the post-high school behavior of youths in the expe^rimental and 
control^groups* (JC) -dP 
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ABSTRACT 

! 

A model program for rural youth in the North Central states, which 
was the result of previous research in the North Central region, was 
evaluated after one year of operation. The purpose of the evaluation was ' 
to test the effectiveness of the program in attaining its goals of b^tlter 
occupational and social adjustment of participating rural youth, ^The program 
was tested at three different sites — in northern Minnesota, southern Iowa 
and dentral Nebraska. The results of the evaluation showed no statistically 
significant difference between youth from the experimental s^irple who 
participated in the program's first year and youth from the control sample* 
who did not participate. v 

The program's first year was not a full-year program and, in Iowa, -was 
not carried out according to the guidelines established for it. For t^ese 
reasons the first year was not an adequate test of the Rural Youth Program 
as it was designed to operated. The Program was continued for a second year 
in Minnesota and Iowa. 

1 The staffs of the Iowa and Minnesota model projects sought to bolster • 

the vocational counseling, and educational program available to high school 
youths irf their senior/ year. They found that only a small number of youths 
who were entering tbfe senior year of high school we^re sufficiently interested 
in the benefits, a/ thd^-^uni^r program actit^ities to part^icipate. However, a 
high proportiojr of 'youths participated in one or more sthool-year activity. 
Nevertheless, the results^ of the follow-up study suggest that either *these 



services are not likely to have a significant impact on the pfest-high school 
behavior of these youths, or the impact is not sufficiently great to be 
measured in quantifiable teirms. 

With a few epcceptions there was no statistically significant 
difference between the po^t-high school behavior of experimental and control 
youths. 
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SUtflARY 



In 1968 North Star Research Institute began a research study for 
the Manpower Administration aimed at developing a model NYC program to 
meet the needs of r%al youth in the North Central^States (see Map A on 
page 13). " The first pk^e of the study was designed to identify the fac-^ 
tors that influenced the futura well-being of young people who grow up in 
the rural parts of the North Central States (see Figures 1-3 for research 
design on pages 14, 16, 21). 



The results of Phase 1 indicated a definite need for a concentrated — 
if somewhat modif ied-v-NYC program in the rural setting. In order to meet 
' the needs of rural youth in the North Central States a model program was 
developed. 

The rural areas in the North Central States do not provide a 
homogeneous economic climate within which to test a new social program 
(see Map B on page 19). The evaluation design of Phase 2, therefore, 
provided that three separate experimental projects — one in Northern Min- 
nesota (the Northern Forest Region), one in Southern Iowa (the Corn Belt), 
and one in Central Nebraska (the Central Plains) — would be implemented. 

An effort was .made to select two areas in each state tTiat were^ 
socioeconomically comparable. Youths from the experimental area who partic- 
ipated in the model program were individually matched with youths in the control 
area for sex, race, arid intelligence (see Map C on page 22) ♦ 



The program guidelines that were developed from the research findings 
differed so markedly in the" basic NYC concefjts that the model program has 
been named "Rural Youth , Program** rather than **Raral NYC**, 



The program has both .in-school and out-of-school enrollees. It has 
a summer program that emphasizes urban living experience and. selected skill 
training; it has a school-year pro.gram which provides the enrollees with 
specified services, experiences and training that the community is unable 
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to provide. Within the limits of jl prescribed set 6{ program components , 
the program i's individualized to fit the needs of each enrollee. 

, ^ * y 

The eligibility requirements are ^iberal; poverty, geographical and 

social isolation, arid inadequacy of the existing educational system are 
reasons for eligibility. Work experience is a component, but is utilized 
as a counseling tool, not as an end in itself. 

The results of the original research also indicated that, rural "Cbminunities 
vary widely in what t-hey can offer their youths; the model program was there- 
fore designed to be flexible enough that each project director could fit the 
program content to the needs of the y.^uth? that the prc^ram was planning to ^ 
setvQ. , . . ^ 

' The mo^^l implemented by the Iowa spon.sor was desighed to. serve 
agricultural areas located the Corn Belt Region. The program was run 
by the MATURA Community Action Agency; the main project office was -in Creston, 
Iowa (see Map D on page 29). The location of the schools served by this 
project made it f»bssible for all staff members' to work out of the central' 
administrative office 'ioi Creston, Iowa. On" occasion school st^f f. |)ers5ns ^ 
assisted. pf 6 ject counselors by recruiting participants, planning project 
activities, or accoinp.anying enrollees on a field trip. The Cori;i.3elt jnodel , 
project included in-school and ou,t-of-school emfollees who ^participated .in 
a summer and/or school-year prograiiK~T\^,^<^ ^ ^ ^ 

*Th$ model implemented ^by the Miijnesota^ s'ponaor was. designed to serve 
the Northern Fofest^ Regiou, a non^gricultur&l rural area. where the population 
is distributed in •'"pockets" rather thart^ being^scattered^ .as in a typical farm- 
bafeed rural area. The program 'wae run by the Rural Minnesota Concentrated 
Employment Program; the main proj-ect off^ice was i,n Detroit Lakes (see Map E 
on page 33). The large geographical area covered by this project made it 
impossible for all staff members to use a single central office as their ' 
base of operation. For this reason, regional offices were established in 
Crosby, Bemidji and Mahnomen. In addition to the full-time project staff, * 
part-time staff person's were hired to assist the vocational counselors. 

o ■ • 11 
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The support staff were grouped into two general categories, curriculum 
instructors and school representatives or coordinators. At least- ooe 
person in each of the participating schools was hired to act 'as the 
school representative/coordinator* The, Northern Forest Model Project 
included in-schojol 'and out-of-s'chodl enrollees who p^ticipated in^ a 
summer and/or sQhoel-year program. 



The model implemented by the ^lebraska sponsor wa*s designed .to serve 
ural areas irf the Central Plains Region, a sparsely settled' region, whre 
the population is scattered. Few community services are available to young 
people and outmigration is heavy. The program was run by the Grand Island 
Diocesan Department of Education; the main project oftice was in Grand Island, 
, Nebraska (see Map F onj^age 38), The location o'f the schools served by this 
project made it impossible for all staff members to work out the central 
administrative office ia Grand Island. For this reason/ regional offices ^ 
were established in Broken Bow and North Platte. In addition to the full- 
. time project staff, part-time staff persons were hired to assist the voca- 
tional counselors. At least one person in each of the participating schools 
> ... . , _ ^ 

was hired to act as the school representative/coordinator. The Central 
Plains model 'project included only in^school enrollee^ who participated in 
a summer and/or school-year program.. 



The first goal of the model program was "the placement of an enrollee ' ' 
into a job, a higher education experience, or an additional training 
opportunity that woul4 not otherwise be' available to him".^^^ second goal 
was to aid rur^l youth in making a transition from rural. to^urban living, if 
that was their choice. The evaluation of the degree to whicK the 'p^igratof was 
successful in achieving these goals is based on a broad range of occu^^ational • 
and social adjustment measures that are divided into three groups: (1) ilace- 
^ent into a job; (2) placement into a higher education experience or an additional. , 
training opportunity; (3) preparation for the transition to urban living.^ ^ 
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The authors do not consider the evaluation that was conducted during 
the projects' fir^t year (1972-1973) to be an adequate test of the effective- 
ness of the model program as it was designed to be operated. 

TWo sets of factors combined to pr^ent any meaningful evaluation of 
the overall- model program during the first year. First, fufading was not 
completed, until, May 1972. Also, the way in whiji the project was administered 
gave the evaluators' no control over the manner in which the program was .arried 
out. Ordinarily this restriction would be desirable. In this case, however, 
the flexibility of action afforded to ythe three project sponsors led to a 
^situation in.wh^ch the intent of the progrrm guidelines was not reflected in 
the projects, especially in the Iowa project. 

- These problems were recognized early in 1973; a decision was made 
by the Department of Labor to fund the Iowa and "Minnesota pro-jects for an 
additional year (1973-1974) under administrative procedures thaj: would ensurff- 
project compliance with the intent of the guidelines. 



We did not recommend! that the 3febras5ca^^ project be continued; however, 
there was sufficient local interest' and" support of the program for the' 
Departntent of Labor Regional Office in Kansas City to recommend that it also 
be extended for a year. Because it was thought that sufficient information ^ 
about the Nebraska model ha^d been obtained during the 1972-1973 program, no ^ 
evaluation is being made of the 1973-1974 program in Nebraska. 

The evaluation of the -1973-1974 programs in Iowa and Minnesota 
presented in t?.is report must be viewed as the first meaningful' evaluation of 
the model program in the Corn Belt, and Northern Forest Regions. The evaluation 
of the model program in the Central Plains is based on the 1972^9 73 program 
in Nebraska. 

In addition to base line school, community, and program data, 
occupational, educational and social data were obtained from both groups of 
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youths (experimental and control^.-^'^ The data on return of the evaluation 
questionnaire agreed with findings reported in the literature that the likeli- 
hood of response to a mailed questionnaire increases with educatior^nd IQ.- 
To the slight extent that such a tendency exists, there i^ a bias introduced 
in the data by the failure of loyer IQ youths to respond to the questionnaire. 
The pattern of response by IQ is the same for both control and experimental 
groups. Thus for analytical comparisons of these groups the differential 
response of different IQ groups to the questionnaire introduces no bias. 

The scope of the evaluation is limited by several factors that could 
not be controlled. For example, because of the short period of time between 
completion of high school and the completion of the questionnaire the amount 
of occupational data is limited. Also, at this time it is impossible to 
estimate how many will complete their educational or training programs or 
what the occupational outcome of that education or training will be. ^ 
\ 

When the Iowa and Minnesota youths entered the l^bor market in May 
1974, the country was -experiencing a major reoe^Raion and jobs were scarce. 
Although a majority of the youth who responded t«r the questionnaire had 
obtained a job ox were'?.n school by the Spring of 1975, the jobs were 
generally low-{)aying ones and not related to' their career goals. In an 
adverse labor market you^g people have less control over their occupational 
plans and decisions than they do during more normal conditions. Thus, many 
youths ~ experimental and control ~ had to take whatever job was available 
or go on to further education or training. 

The distribution of the Indian population in Minnesota made it dif- 
ficult to locate a suitable control group. A majority of the American In- 
dian youths who qualified for the experimental and control populations attended 



i'^In Minnesota and Iowa a questionnaire was sent to the youths in March and 
April 1975; in Nebraska ^ a- questionnaire was sent to youths in November and 
December 197 3. 

-^Macek, Albert and Miles, Guy H. , *'IQ Score and Mailed Questionnaire 
Response^', Journal of Applied Psychology , 60(2): pp. 258-259 ,(1975). 
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high school in areas served by the experimental program. Because of the 
small number of Indi^Rs"^ the other rural high schools, we were not able to 
provide an adequate control group for the Indian program participant. 

The NYC youths in Minnesota and Iowa wer^-matched with 
economically disadvantaged youths who participated y4n the experimentaj. . 
summer, program. In order to participate in NYC, yc^uths must be economically 
disadvantaged. The NYC programs in lowa and Minnesota control- counties 
are primarily summer programs. The small number of respondents who 
participated in summer programs in Iowa does not warrant ^statistical 
analysis. With respect to the criterion measures used in this evaluation^^ 
the experimental and control subgroups of NYC enrollees and summer experi- 
mental program respondents in Minnesota do not differ at a statistically 
significant level. 

\ 

Finally, the small number of out-of-school respondents does hot 
warrant statistical analysis. 3 

The evaluation section of this report presents significant data 
on each of the three mo^l projects. First, the participation of the 
youth in the activities implemented by the^ experimental program sponsors 
is analyzed. Then, the experimental and control groups are compared 
for each criterion measure. \ ^ 

The Com Belt project. inclu4ed in-school and out-of-school 
enrollees. ^ Thirty- five of the 280 eligible enrollees participated iri A 
the summer program. It emphasized selected skills training, field trxjs 
and work experience. 

The school-year program empiiasizeci^ vb^iati'cnal counseling, education 
and training, field trips, special prs«qgram curriculum, and work experience.* 
Two hundred seventy-nine of 280 eligible enrollees participated in the school- 
year program. Because the program was individualized to meet the needs, ^ 
interests^ and availability of each enrollee, not all enrollees, were exposed 
to all the components that were offfered^ However, 97 percent of those 
enrolled in the program received vocational counseling. 



(1) 



An out-of-school enrollee is a youth who has dropped out of school. 
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In spite of intens^e recruiting by project staff members , they 
wer.e able to enroll only 14 out-of-school youths. 

The two groups of Iowa research subjects were well matched for 

all matching variables except 'intelligence. A significantly higher 

/ 

proportion of male youths in the experimental group had IQ scores greater 
2 

than 109 (x = 5.63, df = 1; p = <.02). Therefore, statistically 
significant differences between the occupational and/or social adjustment 
of the two groups cannot be attributed to the experimental program alone. 
The high proportion of experimental males with IQ scores ||^|ater than 109 
may be one explanation for the difference in the proportion of experimental 
and control males who enrolled in a pos.t-high school institution 
<X = 6.26, df = 1; p = <.02). Among those who did not enroll in a 
post-high school education or training institution, thereXwas no statistically 
significant difference with respect to the outmigration variable. 

There was no statistically significant difference between the 
experimental and control youths with respect to the cViterion category 
entitled "Placement Into a Job.** 

The difference between the respondents from the\experimental and 
control groups with respect to the educational status variable has already 
been discussed. There is no oth^r statistically significant difference 
between the two groups with respect to the criterion category entitled 
"Placement Into a Higher Education Experience or an Additional Training 
Opportunity." 

Finally, there was no statistically significant difference between 
thfe migrant respondents of the two groups with respect to' their preparation • 
^for the "Transition to Urban Living" criterion variable. 

The Northern Forest project included in-school and out-of-school 
enrollees. Approximately 10 percent of those who were eligible participated* 
*in the summer program. The summer program emphasized counseling and work ; 
experience. 
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Eight hundred nineteen of 1,005 eligible enrollees participated 
in the school year program. The school year program emphasized counseling, 
field trips, special program curriculum," supplemental educational , training, 
and work experience. Because the program was individualized to fit the 
needs, interests, and availability of each enrollee, not all enrollees were • 
exposed to all the components that were offered. .Seventy- four percent 
of those enrolled in the project received vocational counseling and 90 
percent took at least one field tri'p. ^ 

The project recruited a large nuiii)eV of enrollees fox the out-of- 
schpol program. The majority of the enrollees were American lQ^i:an?^ The 
program for out-pf-school enrollees emphasized education, training, special 
program curriculum, field trips^, and work experience. Most of the youth 
were placed in jobs; a few completed their GED, and the out-of-school 
coordinator was able to place them in vocational- technical schools or 
junior colleges.. 

- The Minnesota .experimental and control groups were well matched 
with respect to all matching variables . # 

There was a statistically significant difference between the 
males of t:hB experimental and control groups with reapect to the enroll- 
ment* in a post-high school education or training institution and the 
outmigration variables. However, these differences werfe not at; an accept- 
able level of significance (p = <.001). There was no difference between 
the exi5erimental afid control females with respect to either of these ^ 
variables*. • 

There was no statistically significant diffeifence between the ex- 
perimental and control youths with respect to th^ criterion measute entitled 
''Placement Into a Job". 
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Finally, there was a statistically significant difference between the 
experimental and control respondents with respect to the criterion measure 
"Preparation for* the Transition to Urban Living'*. A higher proportion of 
experimental respondents spent 50 percent or more of* their weekends in the x 
city they migrated to , (x^ = ir,499, df = 1; p ^ <.001). This evidence 
Would "l^ggest that youths in*^he experimental program were somewhat better 
able to adapt to the environment of a new city than youths in the control 
group. 

The Central Plains project included only in-school enrollees. The sum- 
mer program emphasized counseling,,'selected skills training, apd a field- 
trip to a large metropolitan area. ^ About 50 percent of the enrollees parti- 
cipated on a part-time basis in the summer progi:am. ' 

The school year program emphasized vocational counseling, post-high_ 
school educational and ^vocational training courses,- and individualized train- 
ing. Of 272 eligible enrollees, 255 participated in the program. .Because 
it was individualized to meet the needs, interests, and availability of each 
enrollee, not all of the 255 enrollees were exposed to all the program com- 
ponents that were offered. Almost 90 percent of the enrollees received 
vocational counseling. 

The Nebraska experimental and control groups appeared to be well matched. 

s 

There was^^no sta/iLstical difference between the two groups with respect to 
the individual' matcTiingWariables . Nevertheless, the -significant difference 
between the two g^rojups with respect to post-high school* status suggests that 
the two groups w^re not well matched. The Nebraska control group differed 
significantly from hot only the Nebraska experimental group but also the 
Iowa and Minnesota experimental and control groups with respect to this ^ 
variable. There was no statistically significant difference between the 
experimental and' control groups with respect to the criterion measure entitled 
"Placement Into a*Job"r 



t 
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already -mentioned, the difference between the respondents from 

the control and fxperin^ental groups was at a statistically significant 

; 2 
level with respect to educational status (x = 26.98c, df = 1; p = <.001). 

A much higher proportion of the Nebraska , control respondents enrolled in 

a post-high school institution. There may be special, unidentified factors 

in the Nebraska cdntrol area that account for the unusually larg^^-TTT^portion 

/ of youths who enrolled in a post-high school institution. 




There was no statistically significant difference between the 
migrant^ respondents from the two 'groups with respect to the criterion 
^ measure ^entitled, "Preparation for the Transition to Urban Living". 

The staffs of the model projects sought to bolster the vocational 
cbunseling and educational program available to high school youths in their 
senior ^ar. They found that only a small number of youths who were enter- 
ing the'^senior year of high school were sofficiently interested in the 
b^^nefits of the summer program activities to participate. A large 
propetxion of the youtli^ from this group were either able to obtain higher 
paying jobs ^n their own or had other activities planned that conflicted 
with those of the youth program. A sunHner rural youth program that is 
directed primarily at this age group is not likely to produce sufficient 
economic or sobial benefits to justify its existence. 

The higl^ proportion of youths who participated in pne or more school 
year activity shows frhat high school youths in their senior year are 
interested in and will participate in the types of activities provided by 
t?he in-school program. ' However > the results of the follow-up study suggest 



that eitfier these services tl^gnot likely to have ^ significant impact on the 
post-high school behavior of these youths, or the impact is not sufficiently 
great to be measured in quantifiable terms. 
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The experimental ^projeot staffs showed that persons "T^^s^n^^ 
agency can work with the local rural school district to provide youth with 
additional services that would not te available through the school district 
alone. Furthermore, these services can be provided without the local school 
district giving up any of its autonomy. 

y 

Model Project staff also demonstrated that there is a greater variety 
of work experience opportunities available in the small rural setting 
than previously believed. Althcmgh there is no statisticais^vidence to 
show that goal-related work experience had an appreciable effect on 
the later social or occupational adjustment of the youth, the employment 
experience of the rural youth can be more satisfying the rewarding if youth 
leaders are willing to seek goal-related work sites for them. 
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- INTRODUCTION 
, How the Model Program was Developed 



In 1968 North' StaVsSesearch Institute began a research study for 
the Manpower Administration aimed at developing a model NYC program to 
meet the needs of rural youth in the North Central 'States. The fififet 
phase of the study was designed to identify the factors that influence ^ 
the future well-being of young people who grow up in the rural parts of 
the North Central States. Duri-ng this phase of the research, opinions 
of t4iree groups of experts — those who publish, rural community leaders 
who deal with youth, and urban leaders who deal with youthful rural-to- 
urban migrants — were used to develop hypotheses concerning the factors 
that affect the later occupational and^ocial adjustment of rural youth. 

These hypotheses were then tested in a longitudinal study of a cross 

.... 2/ 

section of young adults who had grown up in rur^l areas an the region.- 

The flowchart on Page 14 (Part A) delineates the design of this part of 
the study. 



1./ Map A on page 13 highlights the North Central States. ^ 



- Miles/ G. H. , "Phase 1 — Optimizing the Benefits of Neighborhood Youth 
Corps Projects for Rural Youth", prepared for the Office qf Manpower 
Policy, Evaluation, and Research; U. S. Department of Labor (1968). . 

Miles, G. H., "Survey of Recent literature Relevant to Optimizing the 
Benefits of Neighborhoo^'Youth Corps Projects for Rural Youth", pre- 
pared for the Office of Manpower Policy, Eval^iation, and Research; 
U. S.: Department o£^ Labor (1968.). 

T 

Miles, G. H. , Henry, W. F. ', and Taylor, R. N. , "Optimizing the, Bene- 
fits of Neighborhood Youth Corps Projects for Rural Youth, Pfiase 2: 
A Eollow-up Study of 11A4 y-<5ung Adults", prepared for the Manpower 
Administration; U. S . ' Department of Labor (1969). 

/ 
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PART A 

DESIQN FOR PHASE 1 OF THE STUDY 
OPTIMIZING THE BENEFITS OF THE NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS FOR RURAL YOUTTf 

(Report Submitted Augusf.t 1969) 

* ' - ,^ • . 

. Go to pag6 16 ' . , 
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The hypotheses that weVe substantiated' in the longitudinal 
study were used ko develop guidelines for a model program.—'^ The 
' steps taken to convert the research findings to program guidelines 
are delineated in the flowchart on Page 16 (Part B) • 



.V * 




— mies, G. H. , "Guidelines for an- Experimental Rural Youth Program 
for the North Central States", prepared for the Manpower Administra- 
tion, U. S. Department of 'Labor (1971). • ' • 

* Miles, G. H., and Thompson, D. L., "Three Model Projects for an Ex- 
p.erimental Rural 'Youth Program", prepared for the, Manpower Adminis- 
tration, U. S. Department of Labor (1971)* 

Miles, G. H., and Thompson, D. L.,, "Handbooks for the Experimental 
Rural Youth Program", prepared for the Manpower Administration, U. S. 
Department of Labor (1971). 
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"OPTIMIZING THE ^BENEFITS OF THE NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH .CORPS FOR RURAL XOUTH" 



(Report Submitted May 1971) 
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Why the Model Program was Developed , 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps program (NYC) in the city concentrated 

its effort on poverty-^tzrickeu njifiority group*" members/ .This po,pulation 

has a high proportion "of the school dropouts,^ off those ;&7ith records ot 

'.^ - . ' - * '\ - 

delinquent behaviot/- and of those who come from brokerf homes. 

If one looke|i for a' similar population TfN^ral youths, it would be- 
come apparent almost immediately that there is np comparable group 'among the 
rural youth in thelf^orth Central States, The young people in rural mid- 
America are predomt|nantly white, Protestant and English-speaking. The 
proportion who drc|^ out of school is relatively sWall;-the number who lack 
adequate food, crp|thing, and shelter is also smaly, despite* the number who 
come from, families' with incomes below the^'p^^^'^t^^ level". The school 
dropout (or pote^ltial school>dropout) who also l^ks ajdequate food, shelter, 
and clothingi is iiticommon, and in an area of sparse population, only a hand- 
ful could be idettpified. Thus, if one identified the primary objective of 
an. NYC program being to meet the needs of this particular kind of young 
person he wou];^ conclude th^i there^was no ^eed for an, NYC pfograin in rural 
mid- America. 



' On thd other hand, if the objective of the NYC program was seen as 
being to aid disadvantaged youths in making an adequate adjustment to>Ke 
modern world, \Vhen surely the results of ^orth Star's rural NYC study in- 
dicated a definite need for a concentrated — if somewhat modified -\ NYC 
program in thfe' rural setting. Thus, a model program was developed that 
attempt-ed to'theet the needs of rural youth in the North Central States. 



THE APPROACH USED TO EVALUATE 
THE MODEL PROGRAM 

Evaluation Design 



The ruMl areas in the North Central states d^y^t provide a homo- 
geneous econoziic climace within which to test a new social program. Rather, 
there are three major rural economies, each posing a different set of occu- 
pational and social problems for the youths growing, up ip the rural com- 
munities involved. Roughly, these economies are defined geographically as 
the Com Belt, the Central Plains, and the Northern Fores.t Region.—^ 



Our evaluation desiga therefore provided for three separate experi- 
mental projects — on^ in northern Minnesota (the Northern Forest Region), 
one in soiJthern Iowa (the Corn Beit) , and one in central Nebraska (the 
Central Plains). One group of youths in each state would be enrolled in 

^ 2/ 

the new program; a matched group of youths would not be offered the program.— 



^ An effort wa3 made to select two areas in each 'State that were 

3/ 

socioeconomically comparable.— Communities in one area were^ffered 
the model program, those in the other were not. As a result, although 
youths were not randomly assigned to experimental control groups, it 
could be expected that the two groups of youths would be exposed to very 
similar social, community and educational environments. 



Map B on page 19 shows the major regions within the North Central States. 

— Ideally, youths would have been assign^ randomly to experimental and 
control groups. Such random assignment, however, was- not suited to the 
voluntary character of the model program. Furthermore, it was apparent 
that local community leaders and school administrators would have opposed 
any program that was available to some youths who were eligible but not 
'to other young people in the same school who were equally eligible. 
Conbequently , it was decided to construct experimental and control groups 
that would be closely matched as possible. 

• 3/ 

>— See Appendix B, "Characteristics of th^ Experimental and Control Commun- 



ities." 
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Youths from the experimental area who participated in the Model 
Program were individually matched with youths in the control area 
for sex, race and intelligencer - 

The flowchart on page 2i, entitled "Part C", summarizes the over- 
all evaluation design. The map on'page 22 shows the part^ of each state 
that was designated as ' the experimental or control area 
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MAJOR FFATIIRFS OF THE MOPg PROGRAM 
AS OUTLINED IN fHE~PROGRAH GUIQELINES 



The program guidelines that were developed in Phrase 1 differed 
so markedly from the basic NYC concepts that the program has been 
named "Rural Youttf Program" rather than "Rural NYC". 




'e program has both In-school andcpufe-of-sc<hool enrollees. It 
hirT summer program that emphasizes urban living experience and selected 
skill trainfjjg; it has a school-yeanJTS^r^ffl-^hich provides the enrollees 
with specified services, experiences and training that the community is 
unable to provide. Within the limits of a prescribed set of program com- 
pcnents the program is individualized to fit the needs of each enrollee. 

The eligibility requirements are liberal: poverty, geographical^ 
and social is9lation,' and inadequacy of the existing educational system 
.are reasons for eligibility. Work experience is. a component, but is 
utiUzed^as a counseling' tool, not as an end in itself. Only those 
enrollees who meet established poverty criteria are paid for participation, 
Counseling is, provaded from two sources: the project has .full-time 
counselors, and a member of the regular teaching staff of each .partici- 
pating scTiool is hired as a part-time project employee. 

' The components from which the project director can develop his 

program are listed below. Those components marked are mandatory 
for all enrollees. 



*Intake 

*Assessment 

*Counseling 

Vocational/Educational 

School 

Personal/Coaching 
*Orientatian 
Education 
Training 

Work Experience ^ 
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*OrieVitation to Work and Higher Education 
*World "of Work Informatioii 
^Orientation to Higher Education 
^Occupational Familiarization 
^Orientation to Armed Services 
Social Skills Development^ 

Preparation for Urban Living 
Financial Training 
Leadership Development 
Drive,r Education 
Supportive Services 
*Heal?i^ Services 
Transportation 
Day Care 
Opportunity Development 
Job I^velopment 
Placement 
Follow-up 



The results of the^ original research indicated that rural communities 
vary widely in what they dan offer their youths; the model program 
was therefore designed to be fle^tible enough that each project director 
could fit; the program content to the needs of the youths that the program 
was trying to serve. The program guidelines allo^/ed sponsors and project 
directors considerable freedom in determining the program content that was 
to be used in the rural area served by, their project. 
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Eligibility, Criteria and Program Goals 



for Youths Enron ed in the Model Program 



The j\ge Group Served 

This program serves youths between 16 and 18 years of age. The 
age limit is extended downward to 14 years for early school dropouts and 
upward to 21 for school dropouts who live in rural counties in which no 
other source of adult basic education, vocational training, occupational 
counseling, or job placement is available to them. In those areas where 
there are other manpower programs ~ such as OJT, MDTA, JOBS ~ the age 
cu'toff remains at 18. 

Eligibility Criteria 

Within these age groups a young person is eligible if: 

r 

. 1) His environment includes one of the following community 
criteria: ' * 

a) Between 1960 and 1970 the net outmigration rate from 
his home county was 10 percent or more, 

b) he attends school in a town of less than 1000 
population, 

< 

c) he attends a school which has job preparation ^ 
I for its students that is inadequate (no school 

counselor — Neither trained or untrained^ 
no job familiarization, vocational training that 
is inadequate or irrelevant for today's job 
market, etc.), 

d) he attends a school in which the t;otal enrollment 
in grades 10, 11, and 12 is less than 60 (an 
average of 20 or less per class). 

V 

OR, 2) He meets one of. the following individual criteria: 

a) his family is below an established ^'poverty" 
level, ^ 

b) he lives in a location that isolates him from 
active participation in ongoing school activi- 
ties or in available youth projects (because of * 
distance or*lack of available transportation), 
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c) he is from a minority ^roup that has, a past 
history of job discrimination and/or social 
discrimination, 

d) he has a past history of juvenile deliiKjuency 
which may interfere with his future employment 
in" his home community, 

e) he has dropped out* of school prior fo graduation" 
from high school, 

f ) his grades in school 'place him in t^e lowest 
* 10 percent, of his school class. 



In-School Proqrarn Goals for Enrol legs 

Arty of the following goals may be set with;£h the framewotk of this 
program for the in-schooL enrollee: 

> 

1. become enrolled in a post-high school educational 
or training program; * 

/ 

2. acquire th^ basic academic skills necessary to 
V/ hblding a job; 

7 

3. increase the enrollee 's employability through 
occupational and personal counseling, job 
familiarization, and related services; 

4. acquire the ability to operate a particular 
machine or process; 

5. acquire the ability to perform a particular 
kind of job; 

6. learn the tool skills essential to learning 

0 i 

Other, more advanced skills later. 
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Criteria for eligibility as an American Indian: Indian ancestry and 
residence on a reservatior^ or economically, socially and culturally 
associated with American Indians; or \ residence in a country in which 
Indian population is greater than 5\percent. 
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, Qut-of-School Progr?am Goals for Enrol lees ' , 

Any of the following goa'ls may be set within the fraihework of the 
program for t-he out-of-school enrollee: 

1. return enrollee to regular school attendance and, 
where needed, to the status of an in-school en- 
rollee;' 

2. secure a General Education Development (GED) certi- 
ficate; 

3. increase the enrollee' s employability through 

job placement, occupational and personal counseling, 
• ' job familiarization and related services; 

4. acquire the basic academic skills necessary to 
holding a/3ob; 

5. acquire/a diploma from a vocational school;^ 

6. qualify for a license in a skilled occupation; 

7. qualify for an apprenticeship program; 

. 8. acquire the abilit^y to perform a particular kind^ ^ 
or skilled job; ' , , 

9. acquire the ability to operate a particular machine 

^ 

or process. 
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Program Characteristics of the Corn Belt Model Project 
Area Served 

The model implemented by the Iowa sponsor was designed to serve 
agricultural areas located in the Corn. Belt Region. (See Map B on' page 19.) 

Project Organization 

The program was run by the MATURA Community Action Agencj; the 
main project office was in Creston, Iowa. (See Map ^ on page i^.) ^ 

The chart on page 30 details the organizational structure of the 
project. The location of the schools served by this project made^ it . 
possible for all staff members fo work out of the central administrative 
office in Creston, Iowa. This practice proved to be both an asset and a 
handicap. Because of their close and constant association with one another, 
project staff members were able to share ideas^and coordinate their activi- 
ties. However, the utilization of a common office resulted in weaker asso- 
ciations with the personnel who staffed the schools seized by the youth 
project. It tended to emphasize the fact that youth project staff members 
were coming into the school from the outside, rather than that they were 
working together with school personnel as part of the school staff. 

V ■ 

The importance of this factor is highlighted by the unwillingness 
of the project director or project staff members to make regular use of 
existing school staff personnel to aid them in executing the activiti^ of 
th§ youth project. Infrequently, the assistance of a school staff person 
was^ sought to help a project staff member recruit participan^ts, plan project 
activities, or accompany enrollees on a field trip. The pfoject director 
and the youth project staff did not believe that it Was necessary or impor-. . 
tant to recruit existing school staff personnel as school* representatives ^ . 
or coaches. In their opinion, a projept staff person was available oil ,a 
regular enough basis to serve the needs of the project enrollees. 
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Program Fgatures 



The Corn Belt Model project included in-school and out-of-school 
enrollees.— ■ ^ * ^ 

The summer program emphasized selected skill training, counseling, 
j^k^^^^and educati/on-related ^ield* trips, and work experience. The South- 
western Community College in Cresfon, Iowa,, was *hired to provide skill 
training to program enro^lees in the following areas: nurses aid, * 
office skills, electronics, child care, and service station attendant. 

The school-year program pra^ided^ enrollees with personal and voca- 
tional counseling, job^ and education-related field trips, urb^n field 
trips, a special course (oil career planning, money management, school 
selection, life in a large city, the worked of work, communications), ^ • 
supplemental education and training^ courses, work experience, and placement 
assistance. 

The project staff tried to conduct an out-of-school program as part 
of their overall program. Although they were hot'*able to enroll a suffi- 
cient number of youth to make up a permanent out-of-school program, when 
out-of-school youth were enrolled, the staff provided them with personal v 
and vocational counseling, tutoring, work experience and placement assistance. 



— kn out-of-schoOl enrollee is a youth who has dropped out of school. 
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Program Characteris.tics of the NortKgm Forest Model Pr0jgct- 
Area Served • 

The modal. implemented by the Minnesota Sponsor was designed to. 
serve the Northern Forest region, a nonagricultural rural area where the 
population is distributed in "pockets" rather than being scattered, as 
in a typical farm^based rural area. (See HajXHS^o^' Pf8^ 19,) 





Project Organization 



The program was run by the Rural Minnesota Concentrated Employment 
Program; the main project office was in Detroit La^s. (See Map E on page 33.) 

The chart on page 34 details the organization structure of the 
project. the large geographical area covered by this project ^nad^ 
it impossible for alJL staff members to use a single central ofSic€ as their 
base of operations. Far this reason,^ regional offices were established in 
Crosby, Bemidji, and Mahnomen. Project counselors were assigned to all but 
two of the schools participating in the program; the project director- decided 
that these two schools did not need the services of a project vocational 
counselor. A project coordinator and an office manager assisted the project 
direc*tor in the overall management of the project. 9 . 

In additioa to the full-time project staff, part-tim«* staff persons 
were hired to assist the vocational counselors. The support staff were 
grouped into two general categories: curriculum instructors and school re- 
presentatives or coordinators. At least one person in each of the partici- 
' gating schools was hired to act as the school rej^resentative/coordinator . , 



— The program made no distinction between mino 
The same services were offered to both group 
nonminority counselors worked with both group 




and nonmincfrity youth, 
puth. Minority and 
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Program Features » ' < < ' 

The Northern Forest Model Project included in-school and out-of-school 
enrollees^— 

• » 

The summer program emphasized counseling, job^ and education-related 
field trips and work experience* The number of enrollees recruited for the 
summer program was not large enough nor were the enrollees sufficiently ^ 
concentrated in one area to make it possible to offer institutional training 
oV an urban living experience. 

The school-year program provided enrollees with various services and 
opportunities. These included the following: personal and vocational coun- 
seling, a special course (on career planning, money management, selection of 
'a' post-high school education or training institution, life in a large city, 
the world of work, and conEiunications) , job-* and education-related field trips, 
urban field trips, supplemental education and training courges, work^ej^erience, 
and placement assistance* 

^ The out-of-school program activities tended to be located near schools 

with large American Indian enrpllments. The program for the dropout enrollees 
utilized the education, training, special program curriculum, counseling, field 
trip and work experience components of the youth program. The enrollees' weekly 
participation was divided between work experience and group or individual 
sessions with the coordinator of the dropout program. The individual sessions 
were used to provide both vocational counseling and personal counseling. 



—An out-of-school enrollee is a youth who has dropped out of school. 



The coordinator of the dropout program worked, closely with each 
youth to arrange some type of placement as soon as he or she completed 
the ^ogram.* Most of the youths were placed in joJ>s; a few completed 
their GED, and the coordinatof- was able to place them in vocational-tech- 
nical schools or junior colleges. 
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Program Characteristics bf^the Central Plains Model Project 
Are^a Served 

The model implemented by the Nebraska sponsx)r was designed to serve 
rural^areas in the Central Plains region, a sparsely settled region, where 
the population is scattered. Few community services are available to young 
peopl^'-and outn^igration is fteavy. (See Map B on page 19..) 

Project Organization ' ^ 

The progtam was run by the Grand Island Diocesan Departmeht* of 
Education; the main project office was in Grand Island,. Nebraska. (See 
Map F on page 38. ) * 

The chart on page 39 details the organization structure of the pro- 
ject. The location of the schools served /by this project made it impos- 
sible for all staff members to work out of the central administrative of- ^ 
fice in Grand Island. For this reason, regional offices were established 
in Broken Bow and North Platte. Project Counselors were .assigned to all 
12 schools. A project coordinator assisted the project director in the 
overall management of the project. 

In addition, to the full-uime project staff, .part-time staff persons 
were hired tTo assist the vocational counselors. At least one person in 
each of* the participating schools was hired to act as the school represen- 
tative/coordinator/ * ^ 

' Program Features 

The*^ Central Plains Model Project included only in-school ^enrollees. 

The summer program emphasized vocational counseling, testing, a 
special course (on career planning, nioney management, school 'selection , 
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life in a large city, the world of work, ^nd communications), and vocational 
exploration. in small engine repair, electricity, aviation ground school; and 
upholstering. Mid-Plains Vocational Technical School in North Platte was' 
hired to provide the vocational exploration staff and materials. 

The school-year program provided enrollees with personal and vocational 
counseling, supplemental education and training courses (at Mid-Plains 
_ Vocational Technical School), individual training opportunities with local 
craftsmen and tradesmen, job- and education-related field trips, urban field 
trips and placement assistance. 
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CRITERION MEASURES 



The main gaol of 'the model program was "the placement of an 
enrollee into a job, a higher education experience, or an additional 
training opportunity that would not otherwise be available. to him". 
A secondary goal was to aid rural youth in making a transition from rura 
to urban living, if that was their choice. 

The evaluation of the degree to which the program was successful 
in achieving these goals is based on a broad range of occupational and 
social adjustment measures. The following is a complete list of the - 
criterion measurements: 



2, Placement into a Higher Education Experience 
or an Additional TrJtining Opportunity 

• High School Graduation 

• Occupational Plan 

• Enrollment Record 

• Educational Achievement 



Placement into a Job 



• High .School Graduation 

• Occupational Plan 

• Job' Hunting Behavior 

• Employment Record 



• 'Job Satisfaction 



• Income 



3. Preparation for the Tratisition to Urban Living 

• Knowledge of New/Town 

• Satisfaction with Transition ' 
to a New Town 
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EVALUATION PROBLEMS ' . • 

Barriers to Implementing the Evaluation Design 

The authors do not consider the evaluation that was conducted' 
during the first program year to have been an adequate test, of the ef- 
fectiveness of the Model Program as it was designed to be operated. i'^ 

^ 

Two sets of factors combined to prevent any meaningful evaluation 
of the liodel program from the 1972-73 projects. First, although tentative 
agreement was reached in February 1971 that the experimental projects 
should be funded, funding was not completed until May 1972. The summer 
program was started in June 1972. 

Beca«use of the late funding,, the Summer Program was not carried ' 
out in Minnesot^ and the Summer Programs in Iowa and Nebraska were a 
makeshift effort^ that did not include the kind 6f skill training and 
urban experience outlined in the guidelines. The In~School Program was 
not fully organized and operating smoothly until after the Christmas 
vacation.^ 

Also, the way in which the project was administered gave the 
.evaluators no control over the manner in which the program was carried * 
out. Ordinarily 'this restriction would be desirable. In this case, 
however, the flexibility of action afforded to the three project spon- 
sors led to a situation in which the intent of the program guidelines 
was not reflected in the projects, especially 'in the Iowa project. 

Thefee probl^ems were recognized early in 1973; a decision was . 
made by the Department of Labor to fund the Iowa and Minnesota projects 



1/ ' 

- Reid,^ J. M. , and Miles, G. H. , "An Evaluation of Three Experimental^ 
Rurai .Youth -Projects : The Projects* First Year,** prepared for the ^ 
Manpower Administration, U. S. Department of Labor (1974). ' 
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, for an additional year (1973-1^74) under administrative procedures that 

' 1/ • 

would enfeurjB project compliance with the intent of the guidelines.— 

Although it was recognized tMt th'e overall 1972-73* program was 

neither the program intended by the guidelines nor a full-ye^r program, 

it was agreed that an evaluation would be^ carried out as planned in orr 

der to determine whether" the projects as carried out resulted in any 

measurable benefits to the enrollees. The evaluation of the 197/2-1973 

experimental projects was no more than a ^preliminary evaluation of th6 

11 

success, of the Iowa and Minnesota models.— The evaluation of tho- 1973- 
74 programs in Iowa and Minnesota presented in this report must .be V;iewed 



as the first meaningful evaluation of- the Rural Youth Program in the Cdrn 

3/ 

Belt and the Northern Forest regions.— The evaluation of the model 
Program in the Central Plains* is based on the 1972-73 program in' Nebraska. 



The inexperience of the Nebraska sponsoring agency and project 
staff led to a numfcer of administrative problems that influenced program 
implementation; nonetheless, project staff did follow the general intent 
of the guideli-nes. They showed- that manpower and educational^service^ 
can be adequately delivered to a sparsely settled region, such as the 
Sandhills. 
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North Star did^not .recon^mend that the. Nebraska model project be continued; 
' however, there was sufficient local interest ahd support of the program 
for the Depai!tment ^of Labor regional office in Kansas fcity to, recommend ^ 
that ^ it also be extended for a year. (Because it wa^s thought that suffi- 
cient information about the Nebraska model had been obtained during the 
197?-1973 program, no 'eyaluation is being made of the 1973-1974 program 
' in Nebraska. ) 

— '^Reid, J. M., "An Evaluation of Three Experimental Rural Y.outh Projects", ^ 

prepared for tihe Manpower Administration, U. S. Department of Labor (1973). ,r ^ 

Reid, J. M. , -and Miles, G. H. , "An Evaluation of the Three Experimental 
Rural Youth Projects: "The Projects* First Xear", prepared for the Manpower 
Administration, U. S. Department of Labor (1974). - * 

-'^Detailed information about how the projects were being operated^ how the 
guidelines were being interpreted, ^and the difficulties encountered in " 
applying the guidelines to practical situations was presented in a report 
submitted to the Department of Labor iti September 1974: Reid^, J. M., and 
Miles, G. H. , "Providing Technical Assistance and Training to Rural Youth 
Projects in Iowa and Minnesota", prepared, for the Manpower Administration, 
U. S; Department of Labor "(1974). ' ; 
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l ' Survey Bias , 

The* evaluation of the model program is based on a questionnaire that 
was §ent to''*"both groups of youths (experimental and control). 

*■ ' ^ r 

The data on return of the evaluation questionnaire, which are tabu- 

1/ 

lated in Appendix G, agree with findings reported in the literature— j^hat 
the likelihood. af response to a mailed questionnaire increases with, educa- 
tion and IQ. 

' 'To the slight extent that such a tendency exists, there is a bias 

introdiiced in the data by the failure of flower IQ youth to respond to the 
questionnaire. St^ll, 'enough youths in the lower IQ groups did respond 
'to give representation. 

The pattern of response by IQ is the same for bo^th the control and 
experimental groups. Thus^ for analytical comparisons of these two**groups, 
.the differential response of different IQ groups to the questionnaire in- 
troduces no bias"* 

Adverse Labor Market 

When the Iowa and Minnesota youths enteteJ the labor market in May 
1974, the county was experiencing a major recession and jobs were scarce. 
Althotigh a majority of the youth who responded to the questionnaire had 
obtained a job or were in school by; the Spring of 1975, the jobs were 
generally low-paying ones and not related to their career goals. In an 
adverse labor market youqg people have less control over th'eir occupational 
plans and decisions than they do during more normal conditions. Thus, many 
youths'--- experimental and control — had to take whatever job was available 
or go on to further edufcation 'or training. 



1/ ^ . ^ . 

— Macek, ^A, J. , and Miles, G.H., "IQ Score and Mailed Questionnaire Response", 

Journal of Applied Psychology , 60(2): pp. 258-259^(1975). ' ' 
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Observation Period 



Evaluation of the experimental program is based *on a limited 
ob«««iiat£on of the labor force participation of the research subjects. 
Only imited amount of occupational* d^ta waS' available on each subject. 
The period includes the summer months following graduation from high school; 
the availability of seasonal employment may have caused some youth to post- 
pone the search for full-time permanent employment until the fall. Youths 
who enrolled in post-high school educational or training institutions have 
attended these institutions for less than a year. At this time it is im- 
possible to estimate^ how many will complete their educational or training 
programs or what the occupational outcome of that education %^ training 
will be. , » 

if • 

V 

American Indian Control' Group 

V 

jr The original research study included only a small number of minority 
\ ^ 1/ 

.youths.— The number was not large enough to provide" reliable data; there- 
fore ^ the results of the study could' not be generalized to minority youths* 
Nevertheless, the Department of Labor requested that the Minnesota^ exper- 
mental project serve the larg^ Indian reservations in Minnesota. A large 
number of minority yout?is participated in the Minnesota project. The dis- 
tribution of the remaining Indian popula°tion/in Minnesota made it difficult 

2/ 

to locate a suitable control group* Six pf. the seven rural high schools— 
with the largest nufhber of reservation Indian youths not covered by the 
experimental project weje added to the control group, but because of the 
smafl number of Indians in these schools, we were still not able to provide 
an adequate control group for the Indian .'program participants. 

% ' 



•^T^^iKyri^y youths are less than 1 percent of the youth in the rural areas 
of The North Central states. 

2/ 

— Administrators at the seventh school would not provide baseline data on 
youth attending their school. ^ , 
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a smaller propcjxtiM of American Indian ^than of white youth responded 
to the mailed questionnaire. Because of the small number of respondents in 
the control group, a statistical analysis of the data for the American 
Indian experimental^ and control groups is not warranted, 

Comparis.on of Enroll ee Respondents from the 
Control Group Who Participated in NYC with 
Summer Enrol lee Respondents frc?m the 
Experimental Group 



\ 



The 2JYC youths in Minnesota and Iowa A^/tre matched with economically 
disadvantaged youths who participated in t he experimental summer program.i'^ 
The smaH. number *of re^onden^s who participated in summer programs in Iowa 
does not wa^ant statistical Analysis. With respect to the critl^^-ion measures 
used in "this evaluation, the experajnentar^anS^TorTrfoT^^ 

and summer experimental program respohdeitfs in^Minnesota do not differ at a 
statistically significant level. 

Out-of-School Youths 

The small -number of out-of-schaol respondents from the Minnesota and 
Iowa experimental anH rontrol groups does not warrant statistical anal)rsis. 
Moreover, the results of ^IL previous research^^ indicated that the proportion 
of youth who drop out of Ahool is smallT^ and the primary objective of a 
rural youth program should _apt be to serve this population. The justification 
for a youth program, in a rural area must be based on its benefits to in-school 
youth. 




1/ In order to participate in NYC, youths must be economically disadvantaged. 
The NYC programs in the Iowa and Minnesota control counties are primarily 
summer programs. 

t 

2/ 

— See page 17. ^ 

— ^The experience of th'e experimental projects in Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Nebraska supports this finding. 
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HOW THIS REPOTIT IS ORGANIZED 

Each of the three model projects is evaluated separately in this 
report. The participation of the experimental youth in the program activities 
implemented by the program sponsors is analyzed. The experimental and con- 
trol groups are compared for each criterion measure. When there is a statisti 
cally significant difference between\^the two groups, the difference is 



ween\the two groups, the diff 
isticar^^signif icant differe 



analyzed.. When there is no statistical^ts^^signif icant difference the data 

1/ 

for that variable are displayed^ in the tables in the appendices.— 



1/' 

— As explained on page 18, research subjects were not assigned randomly to 
experimental and control groups'; Becaiise of this some of the assumptions 
of the statistical test used to c<Jrhpare the groups are not met. This 
.has caused us to treat the tests conservatively and accept only those 
results that are significant at ydhe/ p = <.001 level. {However, because 
so few of the results were /^gnificant, we have included some tables in 
the body^of the report so ichat the reader can identify the number of 

• youth in each of the major categories without turning to the appendices. 
These categories are: youth who attended a post-high school institution, 
migrant and nonmigrant youth who did not attend a post-high school in- 
stitution, youth who hunted for jobs, and youth who were employed.] 
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EVALUATION OF THE CORN BELT MODEL PROJECT 
IMPLEMENTED BY THE IOWA SPONSOR (1973-1974) 



Participation of Target Populatton in the Program , 

> 

The Com. Belt Model' Project included iri-school and out-of Tschool ^ 



enrolle^s.— 



Surrmer Program 

— 



n 



The sum me r prpgram included the following components: testin^T^ 

counseling, field trips, selected skills training,—^ and work experience. 

3/ 

Thirty-five youths participated in the summer program.— Table 1, shows 
the participation rate of students, by sex, in schools where the summer 
-Px:pgrain..vas olfjsxad. — — — .i-™„™„™__„„ — ™ — 



Table 1 

Iowa Summer Program Participation, by Sex 



Sex 


Participant 


Nonparticipant 


Totals 


Male 
Fcina i e ^ 

Totals 


( 4 (3%) 
31 (22%) 


136 (97;.; 
109 (78%) 


140 '■ ^' 
140 


35 (12%) 


(88%) 


280 



— ^An out-of-school enrollee is a youth who has drop'ped out of school. 
2/ 

- Nurse's aide training, office skills training, electronics, child care, 
and service station attendant training. 

3/ 

— In addition to these youths who were still in school, 5 youths (1 male 
and 4 females) who had dropped out of sorhool participated in Xhe summer 
program. All summer enrollees were full'-time participants. 
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In-SchooT Program 



The school year program emphasized vocational counseling, education 



1/ 



and training, field trips, special program curriculum and work experience.-' 



■ Of those youths who attended the schools where the model program 
was offered, all but one enrolled in the program. Table 2 shows the 
proportion ^f the total student body that were participants. 



Table 2 

Prqportion of Participants and Nonparticipants in 
Schools Where the Rural Youth Program was Offered, by Sex 



Sex 



Male 
Female 



Totals 

N 



Participant 



1^0 (100%) 
139 (9?.3%)l 



279 (99.6%) 



Nonpar ticipant 



0 

1 (0.7%) 



1 (0.4%) 



Totals 



140 
140 



280 



Because the program was individualized to meet the n^^eds, interests, 
and availability of each enrollee, not all enrollees were exposed to all 

he program components. that were offered. Each component and the propor- 
tion of enrollees who took part* in it is described in the following 
paragraphs. 



V 



1/ 



See the Appendices fcrtvdescriptions of field trips, the special program 
curriculum and" the supplemental education and training courses. 
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'Every school but one already had a" full-time or pari-time guidance 
counselor. In one school that did not have a counselor, the project coun- 
selor worked with the principal and superintendent to provide counseling 
and testing services to the entire senior high school. In the other schools 
the project counselor worked with the school guidance counselor to provide 
expanded counseling services. 

Among the activities of the project vocational counselors were the 
following: testing youths to help determine their aptitude for and interest 
in specific career opportunities, and developing a plan of activities to help 
youths become mor^ aware of a btoa'der range of educatianal and occupational 
opportunities. Project counselors also worked with high school' counselors 
^..JM^k^^JiJ^^aJ;^^ placement assistance received 

it. Ninety-seven percent of the youth enrolled in the proj'fect participated 
some aspect of the project's vocational counseling program. 

Each unit of the special program curriculum was taught in all seven 
schools participating in the Iowa project. The special program curriculum 
was offered as a semester course to students in the Clearfield, Corning, 
Diagonal,. and Mt. Ayr high schools during the first semester. The same 
rourse was offered during the second semester in the Corning, Kellerton- 
Grand Valley, Lenox, Mt. Ayr, and Prescott* high schools. About 45 percent 
of the enrollees attended these classes (see Table 3). 

Table 3 

Proportion of Enrollees Who Participated ^ 
in the Special Program Curriculum, by Sex 



Sex 


1 

Participant 


Nonparticipant 


Totals 


Male 
F6male 

Totals 


57 (41%) 
67 (48%) 


83 (59%) 
72 (52%) 


140 
139 


124 (44%) 


155 (56%) 


279 
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The Iowa project staff worked with the adult educafion department 
of the local Comraufnity College to make a variety of educational and 
training courses available to the youth participating in the program, 
^he courses were offered ort^era week at the SouthwesternyCommunity 
College in Creston, Iowa. Thirty-seven percent of otwfenrollees parti- 
Qipated in a supplemental class as shoVn in Table 4. 

* ^ Table 4 

Proportion of Enrollees Who Participated . 
^ in Supplemental Education and Training Classes, by Sex 



Sex 


Participant 


Nonparticipant 


Totals 


Male 


57 (41%) 


83 (59%) 


140 


Female , " - 
Totals 


46 (33%) 




139 


103 (37%) 


. 176. (63%) 


279 ■ 



Work experience was utilized when a work site that fitted the occu- 
pational ox career interest of the qualifying enrollee was available. 
Seventy percent of ecpnoaically disadvantaged enrollees were placed in a 
productive work situation (see Table 5). 



\\ 



Table 5' 



Proportion of Economically Disadvantage^d Enrollees'* Who . 
Participated in Work Experience, by Sex 



Sex* 


Participant 


Nonparticipant 


Totals 










Male 


8 (38%) 


13 (62%) 


21 


Female 


38 (84%) 


'7 (16%) 


45 


Totals 


46 (70%) 


20 (30%) 


66 

4 



GO 



Throughout the year a large number of enrollees participatred in 
field trips to educational and training institutions and to public and 
private businesses. Table 6 shows that 76 percent of the enrollees parti- 
cipated in a field trip. As part of the special program curriculum unit 
entitled "Orientation to Urban Living" project staff planned and implemented 
three weekend urban field trips to Minneapolis-S t* Paul» 

r 

Table 6 

Proportion of Enrollees Who Participated 
in Field Trips, by Sex 



Sex 


Participant 


Nonparticipant 


Totals 










Male 
Female 

To tals 


96 (69%) 
117 (84%) 


44 (31%)'- 
22 (16%) 


140 
139 


213 (76%) 


66 (24%) 


279 
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Qut'Of-School Program ^ 

In spite of an intensive recruiting effort by project staff members, 
the -project was able to enroll only fourteen out-of-school youths » Four of 
the nine girls who enrolled received secretarial and clerical training and 
were placed in jobs.* The other five participated for only a limited time 
before terminating. The five boys who participated'did so on a part-time 
.basis. 
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Results of the Evaluation of the Corn Belt Model Project 



The primary purpose for including an Iowa project .was^ .to determine whether 
concent ra(re4 education and manpower services would have a successful impact 
on the occjipational and social adjustment of youth in communities in the Corn 
Belt section of the North Central States. 

Baseline Data 

The socioeconomic characteristics of the experimental and con^trol^'a^as 
were similar. The outmigration pattern for the experimental and control areas 
was also similar. There was no statistical difference between the two groups 
of reseaxclL- gja.blej:ts, . jilirtt^ ^^^ matching variables of sex 

and race. However, there was a significant difference between the two groups 
with respect to the matching variable of intelligence. A significantly higher 
proportion of male youths in the experimental group had IQ scores greater 
than 109 (see Table 7). 

Therefore, if the analysis should show that there are statistically sig^ 
nificant differences between the' occupational and/or social adjustment of the 
twp groups these differences cann6t be attributed to the experimental program^ 
alone. There was no significant difference between the female experimental 
and control groups with respect to this matching , variable (see Table 8). 



1 



Table 7 

Proportion of^ Males from the Iowa Experimental 
. ^and Control Groups, by IQ Score 



it.** 



Group 



<110 



IQ Score 



110 or Greater 



•Totals 



Experimen tal 
Control 

■ Totals 



68 (49%) 
96 (62%) 



164 



72 (51%) 
58 (38%) 



130 



140 
154 



294 



X = 5.634, df = 1; p = <.02 
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Table 8 

Proportion of Females from the Iowa Experimental 

and Control Groups, by IQ Score f 



Group 

• 


IQ Score 


<iio" 


110 or Greater 


Totals 


Experimental 
Control 

Totals 


64 (46%) 
73 (55%0 


75 (54%) 
■ 60 (45%) 


. 1'39 
133 


137 


135 


272 - 


2 

X ~ 2.127, df = 1; p = not significant 



Rgspondent Characteristics 



The difference in the male populatioti with respect to the intel- 
ligence measure was also evident among the respondents to the mailed 
questionnaire (see Table 9). There was no statistically significant 
difference between the female experimental and control respondents with 
respect to this variable (see Table 10). 



Table 9 

Proportion of Male Respondents From the 
Experimental and Control Groups, by IQ Score 



^ 

Group 


IQ Score 


<110 


110 or Greater 


Totals 


Experimerttal 
Control 

Totals 


35 (39%) 
55 (56%) 


' 55 (61%) 
44 (44%) 


90 
- 99 . 


,f90 ' 


99 


189 
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X = 5.2499, df = 1; p = <.025 
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Table 10 

Proportion of Female Respondents From the 
Experimental and Control Groups, by' IQ Score 



Group 




' IQ Score 






<110- / 


^110 or Greater 

• X . : : 


Totals 










Experimental 


56 (47^) 


64 (53%) 


120 


Control 


52 (49%) 


• 55 (51%) - 


107 . 


Totals 


108 


119 


. ■■ 227 



2 

X 0.085, df = 1; p = not significant 



There was no statistically significant difference between the female ex- 
perimental an(3»control respondents with respect to enrollment in a .post-high 
school education or training institution (see Table 12). However, wit tg|r espect 
to the same variable there was a statistioally significant difference between 
the two grSups of male respon4|ents (see Table 11) . The high proportion of 
males in the experimen.tal group with IQ scores that were grater than 110 
may help to explain this difference. In any case the difference was not at 
an acceptable level of significance (p <.001). 



Table 11 

Proportion of Iowa Male Experimental and Control Youth 
Who Entered a Post-High School Educational or Training Institution 



Group 


Entered 
Institution ^ 


Did Not Enter . 
Institution 


Totals 


Experimental 
Control 

Totals 


59 (66%) 
47 (47%) 


31 (34%). 
'52 (53%) 


90 
99 


106 ■ 


83 , 


189 



= 6.257, df = 1; p = <.02 
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Table 12 

Proportion of Iowa Female Experimental and Control Youth 
Who Entered a Post-High School Educational or Training Institute 



Group 


Entered 
Institution 


Did Not Enter 
Institution ' 


Totals 











Experimental 


68 (57%) 


52 (43%) 


120 


Control 


.54 (50%) 


53 (50%) 


107 


Totals 


122 


105 


227 



X = 0.874,. df = 1; p* = not significant 



Among tho^e>^who did not enroll in a post-high school education or train- 
ing institution^ there was no statistically significant difference with respect 
to the out-migration variable (see Tables 13 and 14) , 



Table 13 

Proportion of Iowa Male Experimental and Control 
Noncollege Youth Who Migrated 



Group 




Outmigration Status 


1 - > ' 


Migrated 


' Did N9t Migrate 


Totals 


Experimental 
Control 

Totals 


7 (23%) 
20 <38%) 


24 (77%) 
32 (62%) 


31 

52 


27 


56 


83 



S^X ='2.232, df = 1; p ^ not significant 
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Table 14 



Proportion of Iowa Female Experimental and Control 
Noncollege Youth Who Migrated, 









i 


/ 

Outmi^ration Status 


Migrated 


Did Not Migrate 


Totals 


Experimental 
Control 

V Totals 


27 (52%) 
21 (40%) 


25 (48%) 
32 (60%) 


/53 . 


(_ 

48 


57 


rG5 



X - 1*600, df =1; p = not significant' 

There was, however, a statistically significant difference between the 
IQ scores ^f experimental and control nonmigrants. A high proportion of maie 
and femdltj control nonmigrant respondents had IQ scores less than 110. 
The control area youths seemed to follow the paths generally associated with 
high and low IQ scores: those youth who scored higher went on to a post-high 
school educational o»r training program or migrated to a larger town or city; 
those youth who scored lower stayed near the place where they lived when they 
finished high school. These trends appeared to be weaker in the experimental 
schools. Respondents from these schools seemed to be tied less to the 
traditional path associated with their IQ score. (See Tables 15 and 16.) 

Table 15 

Proportion of Experimental and 'Control Nonmigrant Females 
withvIQ Scores Under 110 



Group 


IQ Scores ' , . 


<110 


110 or Greater 


. Tptal-s 


Experimental 
Control 


13 (52%) 
26 (81%) 


. 12 (48%) 
6 (19%) 


25 

' 32 


Totals 


39 


18 


. 57 



= 5.56, df = 1; P = <.02 
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Table 16 



) 



Proportion of Experimental and Control Nonmi'grant Males 
with IQ Scores Under^llO 



^Group 






IQ 


Scores 




* 


<iio ■ 


110 or Greater 


Totals 










Experimental 


14 (58%) . 






10 <42%) 


24 




Control 


29 (91%) 






3 (9%) 


32 




Totals 


43 


13 


' 56 




' = 8.02, 


df 


= 1; 


p = <k005 





Placement Into a Job 

High School Graduation , High school graduation is fre|iuently a job re- 
quirement. Therefore, one criterion measure was graduation frofe high school. 
Ninety-nine percent of all research subjects in the Iowa e3q)eriment:al and con- 
trol groups graduatecj from high school: only seven of the 566 research sub- 
jects did not receive a high school diploma. Four of these youths attended 
high school in the experimental area and three attiended high school in the 
control area. There was no statistically significant difference between ^the 
two groups, with respect to this crite^^n measure. 



Occupational Plan . The youth were, asked if they expected to be working 
at a particular job in five years" and, if they did, what that job was. The^ 
were also asked if they had had an idea of the type of work they wanted to 

at the time they finished high school. There was no statistically significant 
difference between female and male experimental and control youths with res- 
pect to either of these criterion measures. 
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Job Huntinfi Behavior , Young people were asked to prpvide information about 
their job hunting behavior. They were asked about the number of weeks ^^t-hey had 
spent looking for a job, whether they had turned down joL offers, and whether 
i:hey had had a hard time finding work. Some youths i especially nonmigrants 
from both groups, were reluctant to provide complete information about their 
job hunting behavior. . Youths who -worked with y(5t''fpr parents, relatives or ^ 
friends had not actually hunted for a job. Tables 17 and 18 show the job hunting 
status of expert' :ntal and control respondents. 

There was no statistically signifiaant difference between experimental 
and control migrant respondents, but 'a Statistically significant portion of 
control nonmigrant youths had hunted for a job. ^ 

h 

The high proportion of control nonmigrant youth-with low IQ scores un- 
doubtedly accounted for some of this difference. However, the more extensive , 
and intensive exposure of experimental youth to the Igcal labor market as a^ 
r.esult of their participajtion in the program help to explain why a smaller 
proportion had to hunt for a job'. ' / 



Table 17 

ft Proportion of Iowa Migrant Respondents From the Experimental 
and Control Gr.oups l^fho Had Hunted for a Full-Time Job 



Group 


Hunted for 
a Job 


Did Not Hunt 
For a Job 


Totals 


.... . .J ... 






Experimental ' 
Control 


19 (56%) 
. 25 (61%) ^ 


15 (44%) 
16"^ (39%) 


34 


Totals 




31 ^ 


75 

\ ' ' — 



X ='6.199, df = 1; p = not significant 
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Table 18 



Proportion of Iowa Nonmigrapt R'espondents From the Experimental 
and Control Groups Whot^Had l^nted for a Full-Time Job 



Group 


4 

Hunted for 
a Job 


— • : 

Did Not Hunt 
For a Job 


Totals 










Experimental 
Control 

Totals 


18 (37%) 
44 (69%) 


31 (63%) 
20 (31%) 


49 
64 


62 


51 


113 



X = 11.48, df = 1; p = <.001 



Emplo^^ent Record . At the time of the evaluation, youth from the experi- 
mental r.nd control groups who were not attending a post-high school educational 
or training institution were employed, unemployed and looking for wotk, or 
unemployed and not looking for work. Jables 19:^ and 20 show the employment 
status of respondents who were in the labor force. There was no statistically 
significant difference between the migrant experimental antd control groups; 
'the difference between the nonmigrants was not at an acceptable level. 



w ^ Tab\e 19 

Eittpioyment Status of Noncollege Migrant Respondents 
fro^ the Iowa Experimental and Control Groups 



Group y 


Employed 


Unemployed, 
^ Looking 


^ Totals 








EjJperimental 


22 (88%) 


3 <12%) 


• 


Control 


31 (79%) 


8 (21%) 


39 


Totals 


53 




64 



i 

X = 0.7.76r"d*f = 1; p = not significant 
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j Table 20 

Employment Status of Noncoll|fce, Nonmigrant Respondents 
from the Iowa Experimental and Control Groups 



Gicoup 


Employed 


Unemployed, 
Looking 


Totals 








Experimental 


40, (91%) 


4 (9%) 




Control 


39 (70%) 


17 (305$) 


56 


Totals 


79 


21 


100 



X = 6.717, df ='1; p = <.01 



Job Satisfaction . Experimental and control respondents did' not differ 
from one another at a statistically significant level when compared for the 
job satisfaction criterion measures. 

Pla'cement Into a Higher Education Experience or 
and. Additional Training Opportunity 

Although a higher proportion .of experimental -than control youths were 
on to further education or training, the difference between the respondents 
with respect to the educational status variable was not at an acceptable level 
of significance (see Table 21). 



T^le 21 

Proportion of» Iowa Experimental and Control 
Respondents Wl)o Enrolled in a Post-High School Institution 





Group 


Enrolled in 
' Post-High School 
Institution 


Did Not Enroll 


Totals 


Experimental 
Control 

Totals 


127 (60%) 
101 (49%) 


83 (40%) 
105 (51%) 


210 
206 


228 


188 


416 
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Preparation for the Transition 
.to Urban Living 

There was no statistically significant difference between the migrant 
respondents from the two groups with respect to their knowledge of the 
existence and location of recreational and essential facilities in a new 
town or city. 

Earlier research by North Star has shown that youthful rufal migrants 
to a new city or town tend to leave the city on weekends. They return to 
their homes in small rural communities for the weekend because the city is 
foreign to theni\ With respect to this variable there was no statistically 
significant difference between the two groups. 

Kor was there a statistically significant difference between the experi- 
mental and control migrant respondents with respect to the decisioij to move 
back to the town where. they had lived when they completed high school. 

^ Implications of the Iowa Model Project for 
Youth Programs in the Corn Belt 

The Iowa Model Project staff sought to bolster the vocational counsel- 
ing and educational programs available to high school youths in their senior'' 
year. They found that only a small number of youths who were entering 'the 
senior year of high school were sufficiently interested in the benefits of 
the summer program activities to participate. A large proportion of the 
youths from this group were either able to obtain higher paying jobs on 
their own or had other activities planned that conflicted with those of the 
youth program. A summer rural youth program that is directed primarily at 
this age group is not likely to produce sufficient economic or social 
benefits to justify its existence. 
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Thfe high ♦proportion of youths who participated in une or more school-year 
activity shows that high school youlrhs in^^heir senior year are interested 
and will part icipate in the type of afeti^ities provided by the in-school 
program. However, the results of the folfe^^^p study suggest that either 
these services are not likely to h^ve a significant impact on the post-high 
school behavior of these youths, of the impact is not sufficiently great to 
be measured in quantifiable terms. 

The project staff showed that an outside agency can work with the 
local rural school district to pVovide youths with additional services that 
would not be available through the school district alone. Furthermore, these 
services can be provi^e^ without the local school district's giving up any 
of its autonomy. 

Iowa Model Project staff also demonstrated that there is a greater 
variety of work experience opportunities available in the small rubral 
setting than was previously believed. Although there is not statistical ^evidence 
to show that this goal-related* work experience had an appreciable effect 
on the later social or occupational adjustment of the youth, the employment 
experience of the rural youth can^be more satisfying and rewarding if youth 
leaders are willing to seek goal-related work sites for them. 
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EVALUATION OF THE NORTHERN FOREST MODEL PROJECT 
IMPLEMENTEO BY THE MINNESOTA SPONSOR (1973-1974) 



Participation'of the Target Population in the Program 

The Northe'm Forest Model Project included in-school and out-of- 
1/ 



school enrollees ' 



Summer ^Program 
* » ' 

The summer program included the following activities: recruitment, 
testing, counseling, work experience, and field trips. Economically dis- 
advantaged youth were placed in work experience situations with public and 

private nonprofit agencies. One hundred fourteen youths participated in 

2/ 

the summer program.— Table 22 shows the participation rate, by sex, of 
students in schools where t^he summer program was offered. 




Table 22 

Summer Program Earticipatidn, by Sex 



Sex 


Participant 


Nonparticipant , 


Totals 


Male 
Female 

Totals 


43 (8%) 
, 71 (14%) 


. 466 (92%) 
425 (86%) 


509 
496 


114 (11%) 


891 (89%) 


1,005 



— '^An out-of-school enrollee is a youth who has jdropped out of school. 

V -2/ (H 

— In addition to these youths who were still in school, 15 "^uths (9 male 
and 6 female) who had dropped out of school participated in^^the summer 
program. All summer enrollees were full-time participants, 
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In-Schoo1 Program • ^ 

s 9 ' 

In its in-school program the Northern Forest -Model Project 
emphasized vocational counseling, field trips, special program 
curriculum, supplemental education and training, and work experience ♦•^'^ 

4 

Of* those youths who attended the schools where the model program 
was offered, a very high proportion enrolled in the program. Table 23 
shows the proportion of the total student body that was enrolled. 

Table 23 

Proportion of Participants and Nonparticipants 
in Schools i-There the Rural Youth Program was Offered, by Sex 



Sex 


'f ■ ■ ■ 

Particifjiant 


Nonparticipant 


Totals 










^ 

Male ^1 


404 (79%) 


105 (21%) 


509 


Female ^ I 

/ 

Totals ■ ( 


415 (84%) 


81 (16%) 


496 


819 (81%) 


186 (19%) 


1,005 



Because the program was. individualized to meet the needs, interests, 
and availability of each enrollee, not all enrollees were exposed to all 
the program components that were offered. Each component and the propor- 
tion of enrollees who took part_ fn it is described in the following 
.paragraphs. ^ ^ ^ ' 

A project vocational counselor was assigned to all but two high 
schools participating in the program, and members of the local high school 
faculties were hired on a part-time basis to provide additional services to 
enrollees in each high school.. ^ Counselors took enrollees on field trips to 



—'^See the appendices for descriptions of field trips, the special program 
curriculum and the supplemental education and training courses* 
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colleges, vocational schools, and employment^ centers . The trips were de- 
^ signed to help enrollees make career choices. Seventy-four percent of the 
youth participated in some aspect of the project's counseling program. 



Special youth program classes ^were taught at the local high schools 
by part-time project instructors and by local high school instructors, who 
were hired and trained by the project staff. Field trips' designed to sup- 
plement the curriculum were available to youths who participated in the 
course. As shown in Table 24, a majority of the enrollees participated 
in the special curriculum. Ninety percent of those who participated in 
the curriculum also participated in a field trip. 



Table 24 

Propo^rtibn of Program Enrollees Who Participated 
in the Special Youth Pi;:bgram Curriculum, by Sex 



Sex 


Participant 


Nonparticipant 


Totals 










Male 
Female 


308 (76%) 
322 (78%) 


96 (24%) 
93 (22%) 


404 
-. 415 


Totals 


630.(77%) 


. ' ■ V , 

189 (23%) 


819 
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Instructors at the local high schools were encouraged to expand 
th^ir curricula. Administrators were persuaded to make high school fa- 
cilities available for after-school education and training classes. Pro- 
ject staff worked with instructors at the local high schools, community 
colleges, and vocational schools to design supplemental offerings that 
would advance the program objectives and improve the current curriculum 
at each school'. Thirty-nine percent of the youth enrolled in the project 
'participated in h supplemental class, as shown in Table 25. 



Table 25 

Proportion of EnrfoTlees Participated 
in Supplemental Education and Training Classes, by Sex 



Sex 


Participant 


' / ' 

/ Nonparticipant 

J 


Totals 


Male "V__ 
Female 

Totals 


J. 159 (39%) 
163 (39%) 


245 (61%) 
252 (61%) ' 


• 404 
415 


322 (39%) 


497 (61%) 


819 
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A job-related work experience situation in a public or private 
nonprofit agency was sought for each economically disadvantaged youth. 
Almost two-thirds of the economically disadvantaged enrollees were . 
placed in a productive work situation (see Table 26)* 



Table 26 

Proportion of Economically Disadvantaged Enrollees 
Who Participated in Work Experience, by Sex 





Sex 


Participant 


Nonpart:^/ipant 


Totals 


Male 
Female 

Totals 


42 (49%) 
102 (71%) 


43 (51%) 
41 (29%) 


. 85 , 

143 


144 (63%) 


84 (37%) 


228 ■ ■ 
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Qut-of"Schoo1 Program 

The project recruited a large number of enrollees for the 
out-of-school program. The majority of the enroy.ges were, American 
Indian youth (see Table^26). Consequently^ the out-yf^^^^fijipol program' 
activities tended to be located near schools with large American In4ian 
enrollments. ' ^ 



The project director assigned one per^cnr to work full time with 
the out-of-school enrollees. The program foif these enrollees utilized 
the education, training, special program curriculum, counseling, field 
trip and work experience components of the model program. The enrollees 
weekly participation was divided between work experience and group qr 
iridividual sessions with the coor,dinator of the out-6f-school program. 
The individual sessions were used to provide both .vocational counseling 
and personal counseling'. - f -^N. 

The coordinator of the out-of-school program worked closely with 
each youth to arrange some type of placement as' soon as he or she com- 
pleted^ the program. Most of the youths were placed in jobs; a few com- 
pleted their GED, and the coordinator was able to pl^ce them in vocational- 
technical schools or junior colleges. 




Table 27 

American Indian Participants in the Out-of-School Program, by Sex 



Sex 


American Indian 


\Jhite 


Tota>^ 




Male 
Femal e 

Totals 


23 (85%) 
16 (67%) 


^ (15%) 
8 (33%) 




127 
24 


39 (76%) 


12 (24%) 


51 

, — 



IT 



o 
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Results of the Evaluation of the 
Northern Forest Model Project 

The primary pmrpps^Jar incriHing a Minnesota project was to determine 

whether concentrated education and manpower services would have a successful 

♦ 

impact on the occupational>4and social adjustment of youth in communities in 
the Northern Forest section of the North Central states. 



Basel ine Data 



The Minnesota experimental and control groups were well matched. The 
socioeconomic characteristics of the two areas were similar. There was no 
statistical difference between the two groups of research subjects with res- 
pect to the individual matching variables of sex, race and intelligence (see 
Tables 28 and 2?), The outmigration patter for the experimental and control 
areas was similar. 



Table 28 

Proportion of Males from the Minnesota White 
E^erimentalj and' Con.trol Groups, by IQ Score 



Group 


IQ Score 




<110 


110 or Greater 


^ Totals 


Experimental 
Control 

Totals 


213 (61%) 
269 (61%) 


139 (39%) 
174 (39%) 

, , ■ : 


352 
443* 


482, 


\ ( 

'313 


795 



X = 0.004, df. = 1; p = not significant 
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Table 29 



Proportion of Females from the Minnesota White 
Experimental and Control Groups, by IQ Score 



Group 


IQ Score 




<110 ' 


110 or Greater 


am, . Totals 




. — 1 . ^ , 






Experimental 


187' (52%) 


173 (48%) 


360 


Control 


195 (47%) 


■220 (53%) 


415 * 


Totals 


382 


393 


775 



X = 1»895, df = 1; p = not significant 



Respondent Characteristics ^ 

. There was no statistically significant difference between/ the experimental 
and control respondents with re$pect to the matching variab/es of sex, race 
and intelligence* Tables 30 and 31 show the distribution off male and female 
respondents with respect to the intelligence measure. 



Table 6o 

Proportioa.pf Male Respondents from the 
Experimental and Control Groups, by IQ Scor§^ 



Group 


IQ Score 




<110 


110 or Greater 


Totals 










Experimental 


i39 (58%) 


100 (42%) 


239 


Control 


163 (57%) , 


125 (43%) 


288 


^ Totals 


"^302 


225 


527 



0.130, df = 1; p = not significant 
» 
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Table 31 



Proportion of Female Respondents from the 
Experimental and Control Groups, by IQ Score 



Group 


IQ Score 




<110 


ly) or Greater 


Totals 


'Experimental 


122 (47%) 






140 (53%) 


262 


Control 


119 (42%) 




164 (58%) 


283 


\ ' Totals 

— — ft 


'241 


» 


304 


545 • 



X - 1.125, df = 1; p = not significant 



There was no statistically "significant difference between the female 
experimental and control respondents \d.th respect to enrollment in a post- 
hi<'; school education or training institution (^ee Table 33). However, with 
respect to the same variable there was a statistically significant difference 
between the males of the two groups (see Table 32). This difference was not 
n acceptable level of significance. 



Table 32 

Proportion of Minnesota Male Experimental and Control Youth 
Who Entered 'a Post-High School Educational or Training Institution 





Entered 


Did -Not Enter 




Group 


Institution 


.Institution 


Totals 


Experimental . 


145 (61%) 


94 (39%) 


239 


Control 


150 (52%) 


^ 138 (48%) 


288 


Totals 


295 


232 


527 


4 


= 3,907, df 


= 1; p = <,"05 
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fable 33 

Proportion of Minnesota Female Experimental and Control Youth 
Who Entered a Post-High School Educational or Training Institution 



—i 

Group 


• Entered 
Institution - 

1 ^ — 


Did- Not Enter 
Institution 

1 ! 


Totals 


Experimental 
^Control 

: Totals 


172 (667»n 
176 (62%) y 


90" (34%) 
107 (38%) 


262 
283 




197 


— >>545 



r'-l 



^705, df = 1; p = not significant 



Among those who did not enroll in a post-high school educational or train- 
ing institution, there w^s no statistically significant difference between 
female experimental and control respondents with respect to the ou^^jnigration 
variable. However, there was a statistically significant difference between 
the male respondents.. , Tables 34 and 35 show the proportion of male and female 
^migrants and nonmigrants. The difference between the male respondents ^as not 
at an acceptable level of significance (p = <.001). 



, . • ' Table 34 

Proportion of Minnesota Male Experimental and Contro 
Noncoil-^ge Youth Who Migrated 



1 ^ 





Outmigration Status 


Migrated 


Did Not Migrate 


Totals 


Experimental* 
.Control 

.Total s^^; 


43 (46%) • 
37 (27^./ 

* * - ^ 


. '■• 51 (54%) 
.• ■'•■101 (73%) ' 


/94 
1,38 


\ 80 • ■. 


, 'J.52 


23V 



X =-8..S7-2} df'^ J, 4. p.*^ <-".0p5 
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Table 35 



Proportion of Minnesota Female Experin^ntal and Control 
Noncollege Youth Who Migrated 



Group 


Outmigration Status 


Migrated 


Did Not Migrate 


Totals 


Experimental 
Control 

Totals 


.'45 (50%) 
58 (54%) 


45 (50%) 

49 (46%) ' ' 


90 
107' { 


103 


94 


197 V 




, df = 1; p = not significant 



There was no statistically significant difference between the IQ scores 
of experimental and control nonmigrants . ^ 

Placement Into a Job - ^ ^ 



High School Graduation . High school graduation is frequently. a job re- 
quirement. Therefore, one criterion measui^ is graduation from high school. 
Ninety-eight percent of male atid female experimental and male control youth 
graduated from high school. One hundred percent of the female' control youth 
graduated. Oniy twenty-one of the 1*, 576 research subjectes did not receive, 
a high school diploma. Fourteen of these youths attended high school in the • 
experimental area and seven attended high school in the control area. There 
was no statistically significant difference between the two groups with res- 
pect to this criterion measure. 

Occupational Plan . The youth were asked if they expected to be working 
at- a particular job ,in five years and^ if they did, what that^ob was. They 
were .also asked if they had had an idfea of the type of work they wanted to 
do at the time they finished high sch9ol. There was no statistical significant 
difference between female and male experimental and control youths with res- 
pect to either of these Criterion measures* ^ ^ ' r 
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Employmc;nt Record . At the time of the evaluation, youth^from the experi- 
mental and control groups who were not attending. a post-high school educational 
' or training institution were employed, unemployed and looking for work, or 
unemployed and not looking for work. Tables 36 and 37 show the emplo>Tnent status 
of respondents who were in the labor force. There was no statistically sig- 
nificant difference between the migrant and nonmigrant experimental and con- 
trol groups. , - • , 

V 



Table 36 

Employment Status of Noncollege Migrant Respondents 
from the !"linnesota Experimental and Control Groups 



Group 


Employed 


Unemployed , 
Looking 


Totals 


Experimental 
Control 
f 

Totals 


66 (86%) 
^~65^81%) 


11 (1A%) 
15 (19?) 


77 

' ' 80 


131 


26 y ■ 


157 


2 \ 
X = 0.566, df = 1; p = not significant 

^ ^ Table 37 

ETnployment Status of Noncollege, Nonmigrant Respondents 

from the Minnesota Experimental and Control Groups ~ 


Group 


Employed 


Unemployed, 
Looking 


Totals 


Experimental 
Control 

Totals . 


-» .. . 
■58 (76%) 
9A (72%) 


18 (*3A%) 
36 (38%) 


76 
130 


152 


. 5A_ . • 


206 



X = 0.398, df = 1; p = not significant 



I 
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Job Hunting Behavior , Young people were asked to provide information 
about their job hunting behavior. They were asked about the number of. weeks 
they had spent looking for a job, whether they had turned down job offers, 
and whether they had had a hard time finuing work. Some youths, expecially 
nonmigrants from both groups, were reluctant- to provide complete information 
about their job hunting behavior. Youfhs who worked with or for parents, 
relatives or friends had not actually hunted for a' job. Tables 38 and 39 show 
the job hunting status of experimental and cbntrol respondents* There was 
no statistically significant difference between experimental and control 
migrant and nonmigrant respondents with respect to this measure. 

Table 38 

Proportion of Minnesota Migrant Respondents from the Experimental 
and Control Groups U^o Had Hunted .for a Full-Time Job 



Group * 


Hunted for 
a Job 


Did Not Hunt 
For a Job 


Totals 


Experimental 
Control 

Tofals s 


44 (50%) 
61 (64%) 


44 (50%) 
34 (36%) 


88 
95 


105 


78 


183 


2 

X = 3,772, "df = 1; p = not significant 

' Table 39 * • 

Proportions, of Minnesota Nonmigrant Respondents from the Experimental 
and Control ,Groups Who Had Hunted for a Full-Time Job 


Group 


Hunted for 
a Job 


Did Not Hunt 
- For a Job 


Totals 










Experimental 
Control ^ 

Totals 


■50 (52%) 
, 88 (59%) 


46 (48%) 

♦ «. 

62 (41%-) . 


• 96 
150 


138 


lbs 


246 



X - 1.030, df.~-=. 1; p = not significant 
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Job Satisfaction , Experimental and control respondents did not differ 
from one another at a statistically significant level when compared for the 
job satisfaction criterion measure. 

\ Placement Into a Higher Education Experience or 
and Additional Training 'Opportunfty 



\ 



The difference between the respondents from the experimental group and 
the respondents from the control group with respect to the ^educational status 
variable was not at an acceptable level of significance (see Table 40). The 
difference between the two groups with respect to current enrollment was not 
statistically significant. A majority of youths from the experimental group 
and the control group .enrolled in educational and training -al^stitutions in 
Minnesota. 

Table 40 

Proportion of Minnesota Experimental and Control 
Respondents UTio Enrolled in a Post-High School Inst4tution 



« 

/ 

Group - 


Enrolled in 
Post-High School 
Institution 


Did Not Enroll 


Totals 




" ' \ 




Experimental 
Control 

Totals • 


317 (63%) 
326 (57%) • 


184 (37%) 
245 (43%) 


501 
571 


643 


429 


1^072 



X = 4.247, df = 1; p = <.05 
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Preparation for the Transition 
to Urban Living 

There was no statistically significant difference between the migrant 
respondents from the two groups with respect to their knowledge of the existence 
and location of recreational and essential facilities in a new town or city. 

Earlier research by North Star has shown that youthful rural migrants 
to a new city or town tend to leave the city on weekends. They return to 
their homes in small rural communities for the weekend because the city is 
foreign to them. There was a statistically significant difference between 
experimental and control respondents with respect to this measure. A higher 
proportion of experimental respondents spent 50 percent or more of their 
weekends in the city they migrated to (see Table 41) . ^ 



Table 41 




Proportion of Migrant Respondents from the Minnesota Experimental 
and Control Groups \ftio Spent 50 Percent or More of Their* 
-Weekends in the City 



Group 


50% or More 


Less than 50% 


Totals 










Experimental 
Control 


75 (85%) 
60 (67%) 


13 (15%) 
35 (33%) " 


88 
95 


Totals . 


135 


48 


183 




= 11.499, df = 


1; p = <.001 





"ihere was no statistically significant difference between the experi- 
mental and control migrant respondents with respect to the decision to 
inove back to the town where they lived when t'hey completed high school. ^ 
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Implications of the Minnesota Model Project 
for Youth Programs in the Northern Forest 

Although the experimental and control groups did not differ from each 
other at a statistically significant level for more than one -or two of the 
criterion meas'ures, it should be noted that the^ proportion of experimental 
youth was consistently greater than the proportion of control youth with 
respect to criterion measures. 

The Minnesota Model Project staff sought to bolster the vocational 
counseling and educational programs available to high school youths in their 
senior year. They found that only a small number of youths who were entering 
the senior year of high school were sufficiently interested in the benefits 
of the summer program activities to participate. A large proportion of the 
youths from this group were either able to obtain higher paying jobs on 
their own or had other activities planned that conflicted with those .of the 
youth program* A summer rural youth program that is directed primarily at 
this age group is nqt likely to produce _^sufficient economic or social* 
benefits to justify its existence. " 

The high* proportion of youths who participated in one or more school-year 
activity shows that high school youths in their senior year are interested 
and will participate in the type of activities provided by the in-school j 
program. However, the results of the foliow-up study suggest that either y 
these services are not likely to have a significant impact on the post-high 
school behavior of these youths, or the impact is not sufficiently great to 
be measured in quantifiable terms. 
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The project staff showed that an outside agency can work with the local 
rural school district to provide youths with additional services that would not 
be available through the school district alone. Furthermore, these services 
can be provided without the local school district's giving up any of its 
autonomy. 

Minnesota Model Project staff also demonstrated that there ±s a . 
greater variety of work experience opportunities available in the small rural 
setting than was previously believed. Although there is no statistical evidence 
to show that this goal-related work experience had an appreciable effect on 
the later social or y)ccupational adjustment of the youth, the employment 
experience of the rural youth can be more satisfying and rewarding if youth 
leaders are willing to seek goal-related work sites for them. 
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EVALUATION OF THE CENTRAL PLAINS MODEL PROJECT 
"IMPLEMENTED BY THE NEBRASKA SPONSOR (1972-1973) 



Participation of the Target Population in the Program 
. The Central Plains Model^ Project included 6nly in-school enrollees. 

Summer Program 

The 1972 summer program emphasized the following components: special 
program orientation, testing, selected skill training, and a field trip to a 
large metropolitan area. 

Only a few youths were economically sdisadvantaged; youths who 
were not economically disadvantaged participa4:ed on a part-time basis. 
Evening sessions were scheduled to make it possible for working youths 
to attend. Almost 50 percent of the enrollees participated in/tne summer 
program. Table42 shows the'' participation rate of students, by sex, in 
schools where the summer program was offered. ^ 



Table 42 

Summer Program Participat^.on, by Sex 
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i'articipant 


Nonparticipant 


Totals 


Male 
Female 


55 (43%5 
67 (47%) 


74 (57%) 
76 (53%) ; 


129 
143 


, Totals 


122 


150 


272 . 




; \ 


V 




< 


91 


* 

5 V ■• 
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School -Yean Program 



The school-year program emphasized vocational counseling, post-high 
.school educational and vocational courses, and individualized training. 

Of those youths who attended the schools where the Rural Youth 
Program was offered, a very high percentage enrolled in the program. 
Table\43 shows the proportion of the total 'Student body, by sex, that 
were enrollees. 



Table ^3 

Proportion of Participants and of^ Nonparticipants 
in Schools \fliere the Rural Youth Program was Offered, By Sex 





— -J 

Participant 


Nonparticipant 


Totals 










Male 
Female 

Totals 


120 (93%) 
135 (94%) 


9 (7%) 
8 (6%) 


129 
143 


255 


17 


272 



Because the program. was individualized to meet the needs, interests, 
and availability of each enrollee, not al,l 255 enrollees were exposed to 
all the program components that wer'e offered* Each component and the pro- 
portions of enrollees who took part in it is described in the folXowirig 
paragraphs . 

A project vocational counselor was assigned to each local high school, 
and members of local high school facuTties were hited to provide services to 
enrollees in each high school on a p^rt-time basis. The counselors t)rganized 
field trips to educational, training, and employment centers. Thirty-four 
(13 percent) youths did not .participate ia the counseling component of this 

project. Tabel 44 shows the proportion of enrollees who participated in the 
counseling-related activities^- « 
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Table 44 

'Proportion of Enrollees \^o Participated 
in the Counseling Activities, by Sex 





> 

Participant 


Nonpar ticipant 


Totals 










Male 
Female 


105 (88%) 
116 (86%) 


15 (12%) 
19 (14%) 


120 
135 


Totals 


221 


34 


255 



The project provided scfiools with- supplemental curriculum materials 
and equipment. The prbject also provided transportation facilities so that 
schools could share these materials. 

Because distance was a major factor, the education and training 
components were most effectively provided through grou^ transportation 
to a training center, and by equipping a trailer to< bring certain training 
classes to the local conimunitieX.— ^ Local craftsmen and tradesmen were 
also hired to provide training on^'Sn individual and small-group basis. 
Over 60 percent of the enrollees participated in the supplemental offerings 




. ^ Table 45 

Proportion o& Enrollees Who participated 
in Education and .Training Activities, by Sex 





Participant 1^ 


Noj»particip^nt 


* 

Totals 


Male • 
Female 

To^ 


a Is 

I — 




92 oifi) 

72 (53%) 


28 (23%) 
63 (47%) 


120 
135 


16^ 


91 


255 



•^^See app*end^es for a complete list of^ the educational and vocational 
course: 



of feted to enrollees. 
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Results of the Evaluation of the Central -Plains Model Project 

The primary purpose for including a Nebraska project was to detei;- 
mine whether manpower services could be successfully delivered to geo- 
graphically isolated communities dn the Central Plains section of the 
North Central states. The NebrasWa experimental project staff showed 
that this can be done. 

The Nebraska experimental and control groups appeared to be 'well 
matched. The socioeconomic characteristics of the two areas'" were simi- 
lar. There was no statistical difference between the two groups of re- 
search subjects with respect to the individual matching variables of sex, 
race and intelligence. The Sandhills, the experimental area, has a conscious- 
regional identity that is not found in the control area. However, there 
was no reason to believe that this would have a major influence on the post- 
high school behavior of the research subjects. The outmigration pattern for 
the experimental and control^ areas was similar. 

Nevertheless, the signTTfe^^^d^f e^ence between the two groups with 
respect to post-high school status suggests^B^1>-the two groups are not well 
matched. The difference between the Nebraska contrp]>.^roup and the Minnesota 
and Iowa experimental and control groupsi^ indicates that soih^ unaccounted 
for influence produced a much higher post-higri^ school enrollmerit ratio for 
the Nebraska control group, one that makes the l^ebraska control^|group^if--^ 
ferent from the other groups at a statistically significant level. 



i^The comparison is based on 1972-1973 data collected from the two group^s 
in each state. 
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Placement Into a Job 



High SchPOl Graduation , -There was no statistically significant 
difference between the experimental and control groups with respect to 
high school graduation or a youth's having an idea of the type of work 
wanted wKea he/she looked for a full-time job. 

Only^ t|^ee respondents, one from the control group and two from 
the experimenf'tajA group, did not graduate. The reason given for not 
graduating was tnat the youths married. 

Job Hunting Behavior . Young people were asked to provide infor- 
mation about .their job hunting behavior. They were asked about the num- 
ber of weeks they had spent looking for a job, the number of job appli- 
cations they had submitted, the number of job interviews they had ob- 
tained, the number of job offers they had received, and whether they had 
had a hard time finding work. Spme yfcuths,' expecially nonmigrants from 
both groups, were reluctant to provide information about their job hunting 
behavior/ This situation makes it impossible to do statistical tests for 
these data. Furthermore, unless they had actively looked for a job, most 
youth did not provide this information. Youths who worked with or for ^ 
parents, r^atives or friends had hot actually hunted for a jdb. Table 46 
shqws the job hunting status of experimental and control respondents. 
There is noN statistically significant difference between the two groups.. 



Table 46 



Proportion of Nebraska Respondents from the Experimental 
and Control Group3 Who Had Hunted for a Full-Time Job 



Sample 


• Hunted 
For a Job 


Did Not Hunt 
For a Job^ 


Tptals" 


Experimental 
'Control > 

Totals 


'41 (46%) 
12 (46%) 


48 (54%) 
14 (54%) 


89 . 
26, 


53 




115 

— 



I o 
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X = 0.000, df = 1; p = not significant 
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' Employment Record . At the time of the evaluation, youth from the 
experimental and control groupfe who were not attending a post-high school 
educational or training institution were employed, unemployed ahd looking 
for work, or unemployed and not looking for work* TabXes 47 and 48 show 
the employment status of respondents to the questionnaire. There is no 
statistically significant difference between, the two groups* 



Table 47 

Employment Status of Noncollege Migrant Respondents • 
from the Nebraska Experimental and Control Groups 



Sample 


Employed 


Unemployed, 
Looking 


Unemployed, 
Not Looking 


Totals 












Experimental 
Control 

Totals 


34 (74%) 
11 (85%) 


3 (7%) 
0 


9 (19%) 
2' (15%) 


46 
13 


45 


3 


11 


59 


X = 1.095, df = 2; p = not significant 
^, . ' Table 48 ' ^ 

# < 

Employment Status of Noncollege, Nonmigrant Respondents 
from the Nebraska Experimental and Control Groups 


Sample 


> 

. Employed 


Unemployed, 
Looking 


Unemployed , 
Not Looking 


Totals 










• 


Experimental 
Control 

Totals 


30 (70%) 

13 (100%)^ ; 


4 ,(9%) 
0 , . 


9 (21%) 
0 .- 


43 
'13 


43 ^ 




. 9 


56 


X^= 5.118,, df 2; p = significant 
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Job Satisfaction . Experimental and control respondents did not 
differ from 'one another at a statistically sign-ificant level when com- 
pared for the job satisfaction criterion measure. 

Placement into a Higher Education Experience or 
An Additional Training Opportunity 

The differeno4S between the respondents from the control group and 
the respondents from the experimental group with respect to the educa- 
tional 'status variable is^statistically significant (see Table 49). The 
socioeconomic data that were used to match these two groups may not adequately 
reflect the characteristics of the local communities that tend to influence 
the enrollment of Central Plains youth in a post-high ^chool institution. 
On the other hand, the control area communities also differ from the Iowa 
contrcj^ and Minnesota experimental and control area communitie^^s at a sta- 
tistically significant level. There may be" special, unidentified factors 
in the Nebraska control area .that account for the unusually large pro- 
portion of youths who enroll in a post-high school institution. Tables 49 
to 53 compare the proportion of Nebraska control respondents who enrolled 

in a post-high school institution with the proportion from each af the 
1/ 

other grjoups.— 



Table 49 



( 



Proportion of Nebraska Control and Experimental 
jpondents Vhb Enrolled in a Post-High School Institution 



SampleV 


Enrolled in 
Post-High School 
Institution 


• 

Did Not Enroll 


Totals 


* ^fltbraska Control 

Nebraska Experimental 

Totals 


108 (80%) 
98 (52%) 


26 (20%) 
89 (48%) 


134 
187 


206 


115 


321 



r«x2 = 26.983, df = 1; ,p = <.001 



— ^The figures for the Minnesota and Iowa youth represent the 1972-1972 
samples in those states — the same year as the Nebraska figures. 
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Table 50 

Proportion of Nebraska Control and Iowa Experimental . 
Respondents Who Enrolled in a Post-High School Institution 



Saihple 


Enrolled in , 
Post-High School 
Institution 


Did Not £nroll 


Totals 

•* 


Nebraska Control 
Iowa Experimental 

^ J 
^Totajs 

V- 


108 " (80%) 
71 (67%)" 


26 (20%) 
35 '(33%). 


134 

' 106 


179 


61 


240 



= '5.788, ,df = 1; p'= <.02 



Table 51 

Proportion of Nebraska Control and Iowa Control 
Respondents Who enrolled in a Post-High "School Institution 



Sample 


Enrolled in 
Post-High School 
Inst itut ion 


Did Not 


Enroll 


Totals . 


Nebraska Control 


. 108 (80%) 


26 


(20%) 


r 

134 


Iowa Con tyro 1 


83 (52%) 


78 


(48%) 


161 




191 


104 


295 



= 27.027, df = 1; p = <.001 
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T^ble 52 



Proportion of Nebraska- Control and Minnesota Experimental 
Respondents Who Enrolled in a Post-High School Institution 



Sample 


Enrolled in 
Post-High School 
Institution 


Did Not Enroll 


Totals 


Nebraska Control 

Minnesota 
Experimental 

^ Totals *' 
• 


108 (80%) 
184 (61%) 


26 (20%) 
120 (39%) / 


134 
304 


292 


146 


438 



X = 16.859, df = 1; p = <.001 



Table 53 



'Proportion of Nebraska Control and Minnesota Control 
Respondents Who Enrolled in a Post-High School Institution 





Enrolled in 




* 


fost-Hi'gh School 






Sample 


Institution 


Did Not Enroll 


Totals 


Nebraska Control 


108 "(80%) 


26. (20%) 


134 


Minnesota ^ 








^Control 


177 (60%) 


117 (40%) 


296 


• Totals 


285 ..-f 


145 


430 






• « : ^- 






X2 = L.?.855, .df = 


= 1; p = <.001 
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Among those Nebraska ' youth who did enroll in a post-high school in- 
stitution, 66 percent of the respondents, from the experimental group and ^ t 
74 percent of the respondents from t^ a control group enrolled in a ^college. 
The difference between the two groups with respect to .the type of in- 
stitution enrolled in is not statistically significant. 

One male from the experimental group arid one male and one female 
from the control group had dropped out' of college at the time of the 
survey. Five females from the experimental group and one male and two 
females from the control group had dropped out of a noncollege post-high 
school institution. The reasons given for this decision were the follow- 
ing: to seek a job, to marry, to do something more interesting, and no 
reason. The difference betweeri the experimental and control groups with 
respect to this variable is not statistically significant. 

Preparation for the Transition 
to Urj^an Living 

There is no statistically significant difference between the migrant 
respondents from the two groups with respect to their knowledge of the 
existence and location of- recreational and essential facilities in a new 
town or city. 

EarJ-ier research by North Star has shown that youthful rural migrants 
to a new city or town tend to leave the city on Weekends. lliQy return to 
t)ieir homes in small rural communities for the weekend because the city is 
foreign to them. With respect to this variable there is no statistically 
significant difference between the two groups. 

Implications of the Nebraska Model Project for Youth Programs in 
the Centra l Plains 

The Nebraska sponsoring agency and project staff showed that manpower 

r 

and educational services can be adequately delivered to a sparsely settled 
region such as the Sandhills. 

er|c ' 100 
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The Nebraska Model Project sought to bolster the vocational counseling 

and educational pi?ogram available to high school youths in their senior year. 

They found that only a small number of youths who were entering the senio^* 

year of high school were sufficiently interested in the benefits of the 

suimner program activities .to participate. A large proportion of the youths , 

from this group were either able to obtain higher paying jobs on their own 

or had other activities planned that conflicted with those of the youth 

progranj. A summer rural youth program that is directed primarily at this 

age group is not likely to produce sufficient economic or social benefits 

to justify its existence. 

The high proportion of youths who participated in one or more scbool-year 
activity shows that high school youths in their senior year are interested 
and will participate in the type of activities provided by the in-school 
program^ However, the results of the follow-up study suggest that either these 
services ^re not likely to have a significant impact on the post-high school 
behavio]: of these youths, or the* impact is not sufficiently great to be 
meaeured in quantifiable terms. * , 

> 

The project staff showed that an outside agency can work with the 
local school district to ^provide local youths with additional services that 
would, not be available through the school district alone. Furthermore, 
these services can be provided without the local school district's giving 
up any of its autonomy. 



rural 



Nebraska Model Project sta^f also demonstratecl that there is a 
greater variety of work experience opportunities available in the small 
setting than was previously believed. Although there, is no statistical evidence 
to show 'that this goal-related work experience had an appreciable effect on 
the la^er social or occupational adjustment of the youth, the employment 
experience of the rural youth can be more satisfying ai d rewarding if youth 
leaders are willing to seek goal-related work sites for them. 
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APPENDIX A 



EXAMPLES OF RESEARCH FINDINGS 
CONVERTED TO PROGRAM .GUIDELINES 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE EXPERIMENTAL 
AND CONTROL COMMUNITIES 
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Iowa The Corn Belt 
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*. 

The Geographic Area Covered , This project covers three counties 
in the southern part of Iowa near the Missouri border^ These counties * 
are situated in the Com Belt, but the rolling hills of the area make the 
land somewhat less productive than the richer soil further north. There 
are no towns of over 2500 population in these cbunties. The largest towns 
are Lenox (population 1215) , Corning (population 2095) , Bedford (population 
1733), and Mount Ayr (population 1762). The three control counties are 
adjacent to the three experimental counties and contain two towns of over 
2500 population Osceola (3124 population) and Lamoni (population 2540) • 
There are two others with populations ov^r 1000 — Leon (population 2142) 
and Corydon (population 1745) . 

* * * 

The three experimental counties cover an area of 1492 square miles 

and have a. population density of 14.4 people per square mile. The three 
* control counties contain a land area of 1A91 square miles; the population 
density is 17.3 people per square mile. 

The Etonomic Base of ^the Area . Over 95 percent of all , the; land in 
the three experimental counties is in farms. Over 3100 farms are in oper- 
^ ation anjj average about 290 acres each. The sale of livestock provides the 
^ major portion of farm income. Most of the crops that are grown are used 
to feed^ hogs knd cattle. In the three control counties over 89 percent 
of the land is farmed; in 19 70 there were 2986 farms that averaged about 
286 acres each. 

, Only about 2*.7 percent of the population is employed in manufactur- 

ing in the experimental counties and 3.4 percent, in the control counties. 
The small amount of industry that does exist is mainly concerned with 
agricultural products and their processing* 

^ Problems Facing Rural Youth . These six counties have among the 
lowest median family incomes^ in Iowa; only 11 other counties of the 99 
Iowa counties h^ve median family incomes as low* 
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This is a heavy outmigration region. Between 1960 and 1970^ the 
population of Taylor County decreased by 14,6 percent; Adains County, by 
15.3 percent; and Ringgold County, by 19,4 percent. Among the control 
counties, Clarke C6unty lost 7.8 perce;fit of its population between 1960 
and 1970; Decatur County decreased by 7.6 percent; and Wayne County lost 
14.2 percent. Our previous studies have shown that a large proportion 
of the youth from this part of Iowa leave their home communities and 
move to a city.. Y<et, what little vocational education is offered in the 
schools tends to be weighted toward vocational agriculture. Only one 
high school offers a broad range of vocational subjects. 



f^innesota - The Northern Forest 






Experimental Area 



Control Area 



Scale of Miles: 

r->Jo' 100 '200 
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The Gel^graphic ^rea Covered . The Minnesota project serves an area 
of over 5200 square miles in north central^ Minnesota, All of Mahnomen 
County, most of Crow Wing and Cass jcountie^-^nd parts of Beltrami, Clear- 
water, Todd, Hubbard and Morrison counties are included. The major trade 
center of the area is *Brainerd, the county seat of Crow Wing County; 
Brainefd (population 11,667) is not covered by the project. The area 
includes the Red Lake Indian Reservation, most of the Leech Lake Indian ^ ^ 
Reservation, the Chippewa National Forest, and the Cuyuna' Iron Range. 
The population density of the area is. about 10.0 persons per square mile. 

The control area includes all of Wadena C^uniiy, most of Hubbard 
and Morrison counties and parts of Cass, Itasca, Koochiching and St. Louis 
counties. The area covered is 3,192 square miles with a population density 
of 15.4 people per square mile. The only towns of any size in the control 
area are Little Falls (populati<^n 7467^'^i.n Morrison County and Wadena 
(population 4640) in Wadena County; the remaining towns are all under 1000 
people. The geographic features of the area are much the same as the ex- 
perimental area. 

The Economic Bas e of the Area, Both the experimental and control 
areas are designated as areas of persistent utiemployment for EDA purposes. 
The area -is covered, in large part, by forests and numerous lakes. The 
Cuyuna Iron Range at one time provide^ a high level of income for the area. 
These mines haye^ long since been exhausted of their better quality ore, and 
the region hds been in a serious economic decline. Only recently, some re- 
versal of this trend has been accomplished through emphasis on the produc- 
tion of taconite and on the recreational potential of the area. The few 
farms that are^^ operated are marginal farms and most of the farmers work ^ 
part--time at o't'fter jobs. 

The major town covered by the experimental program is Staples (pop- 
ulation 2641) which, until 10 years ago, was the site of major 'railroad 
repair shops. Staples is no longer an important railroad town and, efforts 
have been made to attract small diversified industry. A major Area Voca- 
tional-Technical School has been established in Staples; a smaller one, in 
*Brainerd. 
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About 4 percent of the population of the experimental counties and 
5 percent of the control counties are employed in manufacturfng. The man-- 
ufacturing is primarily of vtood products (including paper) , wood preserv- - 
ing, and sawmills . Numerous small dairies and dairy processing plants are 
also located throughout the area, and a couple df areas manufacture clothing 
for inen and boys. Only about 5 percent of the population of the experimen- 
tal area and 3 percent of the control area are employed in agricultural, 
forestry and fisheries occupations. Most of the counties in the whole area 
have less than 40 percent qf the land area in farms; only four counties — 
Mahnomen, Morrison, Todd and Wadena — have between 55 and 78 percent of 
the area in farms. 

Problems Facing tht Rural Youth . Approximately 33 percent of the 
students enrolled in grades 10 to 12 are from families -Massif ied as being 
below the poverty level. Poverty is especially prevalent among the Ameri- 
can Indians in the area. 

The schools are all fairly large and range up to 421 students in 
Staples and 490 students in Crosby. Only the Staples school offers a full 
range of vocational courses. (Brainerd, which is not covered by the model, 
also has a full vocational education curriculum •) Few of the schools of- 
fer any type of occupational familiarization courses. Of the school dis- 
tricts covered by the model, orily Staples offers GED training. 

Despite the high rate of unemployihent in" the area, the outmigration, 
from this area is not particularly high. Of those. six /counties which are 
primarily experimental, only three lost population; onl^ji^^J^Qtie of these (Mah- 
nomen County) decreased by more than 10 percent-* ' Only three of the six 
counties that are primarily, the control area lost population; all of them 
decreased by less than 7 percent. However, in the experimental counties 
in 1970 there ufere 4275 fifteen and sixteen ye^r olds^ and 3437 seventeen 

and eighteen year olds, but only 1898 nineteen and twenty year olds; thus 

/ 

nearly 56 percertt of those entering high school now can be expected to 
leave the area before the age of 21. In the control counties there were 
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5095 fifteen and sixteen year olds, 4112 seventeen and eighteen year olds 
and 2339 nineteen and twenty year olds; from these counties we can expect 
that about 54 percent of those entering high school now will leave the 
'area before the age of 21» , ^ 



Nebraska - The Great Plains 




Experimental Area 



Control Area 



Scale in Miles: 

0 100 'SOD 

I i 1 



f The Geographic Area to be Covered . The Nebraska project serves an 
area of 6900 square miles ^f sparsely settled Nebraska Sandhills prairie. * 
In the entire area, only four towns — Sargent, (population 789), Arnold 
(population 752), Broken? Bow (population 3734) and Mullen (population 667) 
have populations of over 500. Three' of these towns are located in Custer 
County. In the part of Custer County that is covered by this project there 
are 7.1 people per square mile; the remaining 8 counties covered by the pro 
ject have only 1.2 people per square mile. In the four contjrol counties 
there are also four towns with over 500 population: Imperial (population 
1581), Wauneta (population 73S) , Benkelman (population 1349) and Grant 
(population 1099). In these four counties there are 3.5 people per square 
mile. 
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The Economic Base of the Area . This is semi-arid ranch country ♦ 
The major source of income is from the sale of livestock; few crops are 
'*"grown other than hay. The^ average size of ''farm*' in Custer County is 874 
acres. In the remaining counties the average size is larger, ranging up 
to an average of 10,415 acres per farm in Grant County. In the fetft" con- 
trol counties the average size of "farm*' ranges from 952 acies in- Perkins 
County to 1367 acres in Dundy County. 

Except for Custer County, which has several small industries, there 
is no industry in the area covered by the model project. Two of the coun- 
ties have no people employed in manufacturing and the remaining counties 
have 2 percent or less of their population employed in manufacturing. Less 
than 2 percent of the population in the control counties are employed ig 
manufacturing. 

Problems Facing Rural Youth . Youths in this area are not disadvan- 
taged in terms of poverty, minority group membership, or lack of formal 
education. According to the 1970 Census of Population', the entire' popula- 
tion of this large area included only 4 Negroes (0.02 percent of the popu- 
lation^i) and 51 (0.23 percent of the population) who are members of other 
minority groups (including 23 American Indians) ♦ In the four control coun 
•ties there are only 2 Negroes (0.02 percent of the population) and 6 (0.05 
percent of the population) who are members of the other minority groups; 
none of these is American Indians. 

Outmigration is heavy; between 1960 and 1970 "the population of the 
area decreased by over 12 percent. The decrease exceeded 10 percent in 
all but one of the nine^ counties. In 1970 the area population included 
863 fifteen and sixteen year' olds, 766 seventeen and eighteen. year olds, 
but only 390 nineteen and^ twenty year o\ds . Thus, of those who are cur- 
rently entering high school, it can be expected that at least 55 percent 
will move away from the region before they are 21 'years of age. 
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The four control counties also lost over 12 percent of theiV 



populations between 1960 and 'l970; three of these counties lost ovej^ 
10 percent — of these three, onre lost over 20 percent. In 1970 the 

population included 491 fifteen and sixteen year olds, 440 seveotaen 

and eighteen year olds and 179, nineteen and twenty year olds- '^^^^'||^ 
we can exi?ect that 63 percent of those who are entering \iigh^fichoii 
now will move away from these counties before they are' 2*1 yetrs old-v^ 



The experimental area is not now served by NYC;* the cbntrol area 
.is served by a multicounty NYC program, but there are only six enrollees 
in the four control counties. Several schpol officials who were inter- 
viewed were very skeptical that anyone vould actually do anything for their 
area. They cited repeated inst^ces iiv^ which surveys were taken but programs 
were not instituted, usually on the basis that services cpuld not be delivered 
to a sparsely settled region such as this. 
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SCHOOLS IN THE EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL AREAS 



IOWA 




Experimental 



Adams 



Ringgold 



Taylor 



School 

Coming Community 

Prescott Community 

Diagonal Community 

Grand Valley - 

Kellerton Community 

Mt. Ayr 

Clearfield 
LenoX' 



Control 



County 



Clarke 



Decatur 



Wayne 



School 

Clarke Community 

Murray 

Lamoni 

Mormon Trail 
Wayne Community 



'.erJc 
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1, 

Experimental 

County 

Beltrami 
Cass 



Clearwater 
Crow Wing 

Hubbard 
Mahnomen 

Morrison 
Todd 




Crosby-Ironton 
Pequot Lakes 
Park Rapids 
^ Mahnomen 
Waubun ^ 
^ Motley 
Staples 



/ 



Control 

County 

Beltrami 
Hubbard 
Itasca 
Koochiching 



Mi lie Lacs 
Morrison 



School ^ 




Blackduck 

Akeley 

Deer River 

South Kqochiching- 
Northome 



Sebeka 
Vemdale 
Wadena . 
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Experimental 



NEBRASKA 



Control 



County 
Arthur 
Custer 



Grant 
Hooker 
Logan 
Loup 

McPherson 
Thomas 



School 

Arthur County High School 

Broken Bow 

Anselmo-Merna P'ublic 
School - Merna 



Sargent 
Arnold 

Hyannis Rural High 
Mullen 

0' 

Stapleton 

Loup County High Schqol 
Taylor 

McPherson 

School - Tryon 

Thedford Rural 

San&ill High School 
Halsey 



County 
Chase 



Dundy 

Hayfis 
Perkins 



School 

Chase County High 
School Imperial 

Wauneta 

Benkelman 

Haigler 

Hayes Center 

Perkins -County High 
School Grant 

Madrid 

Venango 
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PROFESSIONAL TRAINING ANO EXPERIENCE 
OF MODEL PROJECT STAFF 



Staff i^osition Degree Area of Study 



Related Experience 



Project Director * 
Iowa 

Dennis N'el son MS 



Minnesota 



Guidance 
Counseling 



Larry Bubol^z BA History 



Nebraska 
Al Warden 



Counselor (high school) & 
Counselor/Director- 
Rural Youth Program 



Assistant. Director-Rural 
Minnesota CEP & Director- 
Rural Youth Program 



NYC Director 



Project Coordinator 
V 

lova ^ ' 

None 

Minnesota 

Roger Ji^nnila 



BA 



Psychology 



Job Developer-Rural Minne- 
sota CEP Project Coordin 
ator-Rural Youth Program 



Nebraska 
Bob Miller 



BA 



Business 



Youth Work 



Job Specialist 
Iowa 

Gordy Boerner BA 

Minnesota* 
None 

Nebraska 
None 



Journalism 



None 
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Staff ^Position 



Degree Area of Study 



Related Experience 



Vocational Counselor 

lova 

Ruth Frey 

D^ve Beyer 



MS 
' BS 



Minnesota 

Mike Clay BA 

Joe Aitkin BA 

Mike Port ' BA 

Maxine^ Bo swell ' BA 



Guidance 
Counseling 
Social Work 



Vocal Music 

Sociology 

History 

Business 
Education 



Nebraska 

Dan'Kruger BS Education 

Peggy Novotny BA Sociology 



Counselor - NYC 

Counselor-Rural Youth 
Program 



Instructor (high school) & 
Counselor-Rural Youth Pfogram 
Adult Education & Counselor- 
Rural Youth Program 
Head Start Director & Counse- 
lor-Rural Youth Program 
'Counselor-Talent Search 
Program 



Teacher 
'None 



Teaching Specialist 
leva 

Walt Light BA 
Genese Rigsby BA 

Minnesota ' 

Arle Hagberg BA 

Judy Niefeldt BA 
Eileen Beach BA 

Nebraska 
None 



Social Studies 
French 



Sociology 

English 
Education 



High School Instructor 
None 



Instructor-Rural Youth 
Program 

High School Instructor 
High School Instructor 



Coordinator of 
Drop-Qut Program 

Iowa 
None 

Minnesota 

*Roger Swenson 
Nebraska 

'None' 



BS 



History 
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Instiructor-Rural Youth Program 
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MODEL PROJECT 
RECORDS AND FORMS 
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*U S DEPARTMENT Of LABOR 
Form MA 101 '6-63: 



APPLICANT INFORMATION RECORD 



BUUf>Cf NO. 44.R1202.2 



I CONTRACT IDSNTirSCATfCN 

O j' U 

'"^'T/. 

i i i 1 ! ; i M 


2 hUNDtuG CODfc 

a b 

- >r .Jc' Cfy D-.-tOA 

C C'A '^P ( Sodo! Stcurl'y 

O'her . Clrf' r,«C-V' 


3. PROGRAM iDl'.uMCATlON 

01 MD*A ^oi».»vl.orol 2)- — Now Caretrs^ 

-MD'A-C;! 23 Operonoo Moio«lf «om ^ 

^^^^-MDrA oj^lcd 25 Oritn'.o'.on 

07 MOTA.PcD i»rr o 27^ - Spoxid K->poc» -««^ 

il NVr. !n ic^.ool 'OlheP.(w^c»c//) ■ 

|5--NVC.S\.fT>r7.of ' 


A. MDTA^II^SIITUTIONAL SEt. NO. 


5. WIN ONLY ' , , - 
'l__ES 2 CAA 3__Othef 


6. LOCAl ES OFHCr NO. 



7o NAME OF CONTPACTGR 



8a OCCUPATIONAL GOAL 



10 START OATr .*/ 



8b. DOT 



Tilo. NA". £ OF A?Pl CAh 



9o. TA5<GET AREA ^No^r-ei 



9b. CODE 



J lib. PHONE NO. Olc.SOCiAl SECUXfTY NO. 



12 ADDRESS 



15. DATF, OF Mo. S£X 
BIRTH 



2D PR VARf 
W/GE 

f »«s 



2 ?C r 



13. CO/^TV OF RrSlDhKCE i b. Codo 

J 



U. COKoReSS'OS'AL D:5T. 
0 c'CtOt^rdt!. S «V'ci •'ic. 





i3 M ^SY SEFVjCE status 


r 


19. MA^*TAl STAiUS 


CAPf-CD 























•22. NC OF DIIPcN: 7' s 



21 HEAD O- 
. FAV.ILY C 
7 HEAD C? ! 



i — iO'. 

2 r.'o 



6 o'd. 



i3. Ch::K ONE 



27 HIGH^T SCtoOt 
GRAf >£ COMPLETED 



75 "-5'.-OUS jOS T?A.N1^:0 



30o. PRtMA;iy OCCUPAT'i. 4 .ME 



3Cb DOT 



32. YEARS Or GAINFUL E^. ? : ^i',AENT 

' r '0.'$ 



05 lABO^ FORCE ST/Ti;$ UME 
fNTERVIFVVED ^ 



33,E^TlMATcO AVfCAGE HOURLY 
EARNINGS ON uaST FULL-TIME 
CIVILIAN 



36. We^KS 

UNEMPLOYED 

iDM 12 



\? SfAS'Mi SURNAME, 
CH^Cr ONE 



25. U. I 

CLAlMAt>fT 

2 tic 

3- — Cxhous^*?* 



26. ft'BJC ASS!3T. 
RECji^itNT 



29. FARTiO^ aT^CM IN O TriER FEDERAL PP.OGR.^^S 



CI--MOIA 
2~- J^VC 

4 Pfcject T'-oo^iuon 

bl OperniiOT MoIf)iJr*^crf\ 

2 Spoclol Inpoct 

4-.- „V»o/lc !nccn»'v > 



2--;-c Cc .s'l 
/.--.cc Co-OS M 

CI N't' 



3la. OCCUPAT'ON TITlE OF LAST FUU-TLiAC- 
CiVlLlAN JOB 



3:b. DOT tc-: 



34. INCOME 

o. Appltcooi's e*,u<iiOt^d eomJnos \6%t \ 2 nonlhs 
b» E%HT,c\ti fonHy income toil 12 months 

d Fo-niiy b^low poverJy lc\ *l | Yes 



'37. REfcRRED BY 
0 ' V/<'f.j.^ 



08 OtKc com-nynlly g.'oyp 

Ia — "o^i^ ^V'oOi Dropoyt 

21 Scl 5cf ^ko Reliob. .RccrolHng Stoti'on) 



22. 



23 So^r'^e Nchoh. (local BoorJ) 

31 C'^rr ♦ 



39. REr.f'RAL TO TRAIN. N 3 OK EMPLOYMENT 
o. Actn^*«d referro' ^ty t*- rolled jn c P.c»c»d 
lo t'OJ-iJng of lob iramiog In «oo 



l«-Yrs 
-No 



l--«^*v 
2^ _No 



l^-Vii$ 
2.. -No 



4C, ELIGIBILITY FC•^ TRAINING ALLOWANCE 
9« «Noi E.t»o fof 

cl»3ibU I RequlQ.' 4 Sprclol ^^YC 

2 Av3tft«'M«d 5** ^^nc**rirvo 

3 Youth 6 Po'Mlmo 



36 'JISADYAN. 
■AGED 



I - -Yes 
2__No 



41. CHECK APrP.CPRIATS ITEMjs) 
IF tllGiait FOR OTHER ALLOW. 



42. BARRIERS TO EMPLOYMENT 
2..^^g# • too old 

#voMr<'«<'^n C< Hvjt lIx-n^**© «Hll 



9 Non« . - - 

bl HeoHh problem ^ ;61 ^^CMld co/d p^oblom ♦ dl^_Gofnl$hmcnl 

2 Ptrtonol probUm \' ^ .«,^C6f « 6f pti.f cfomily m«mb<ir ' '2.^_Othof 



43. DATE OF INTERVIEW 
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EXPERLMENTAL YOUTH PROJECT 



Income Certification Form 



Faritt Family 
Non-Farm Family 



Number of Youth in Family. 
Number of Adults in Family 



Total Number in Family 



AI^NUAL FAMILY INCOME FOR THE PREVIOUS YEAR. 

Fill in only the^'^oss or the net income figure* Do not fill in both. If 
you are self-employed fill in the net income. If you are not self-employed 
fill in the gross income. 



GROSS (Before Tax Deductions) 
NEJ (After Tax Deducations) 



I declare that the aforementioned information is correct to the best of my 
knowledge. 



Applicant's Signature 



Date 



Parent or Guardian Signature (For Youth Only) 



ERIC 
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EXPERIMENTAL YOUTH PROJECT 
Enrollment Form ' 

Name 

I. Qualifications School 

A. Record of High School Performance: 

1, Current Class Rank 

2. Grade Point Average 

3- Tests * Scores 

a. intelligence tests 



ERIC 



b, apptitud^ tests 



c. interest inventories 



4, Extracurricular Activities (anticipated participation duting senior 
year): 

□.student government * □ debate 

□ school newspaper □ drama, plays 

□ interscholastic □ occupational oriented clubs 

athletics (FFA, FHA, etc.) 

□ public speaking □ music, art 

5, General Curriculum Program Planned for Senior Year: 

□ college preparatory . 

U general education (high school diploma sole objective) 

ij special education . ^ ^ ' 

□ vocational education (specific skill training)- 

6, If Program is Vocational Education,,-; Identify Are^s of Instruction: 
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X -2- Name 

Work Experience 

1. Experience that included responsibility for working 
a, independently 



b . in -cooperation with others 

c. as supervisor or director 
of the work of others 



2, Experience that resulted in ^he learning of specific skills 



C, Training and Education 

1, Courses or programs taken at other institutions (not local 
high school) x . * 



Circumstances Meriting Project Services 

A. □ No vocational counselor in local high school or counselor/stu- 

dent ratio exceeds 1/250 

B. □ Tutoring services needed by youth 

C. □ Special youth project curriculum units are not included in 

regular school curriculum 

J). □ Career related vocational training opportunities are not avail- 
able to youth at the local high school 

E. Post-high school placement services ard not available to youth 
at the local high school 

F. □ Other 



'Youth Available for Summer Program: 

□ yes □ no 

If Yes ; Are there any conditions that may limit participation? 

□ temporary summer job 

□ vacation plans 

□ other . 
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-3- • Name 

IV • Present Career Plans/Interests of Youth: 
,'□ I plan to attend college after graduation 



— s 



raajor_ 



□ I plan to. attend a vocational-technical school after graduation 
svocational area 



□ I plan to work full time after graduation 
occupation 



□ I plan to enlist in the armed services, after graduation 

service 

□ I plan to marry after graduation 

□ I have no plans for what I will do after graduation 
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q^reer Goal: 



Program Activity: 

Time Allotment: 
Program Activity: 

Time Allotment: 
Program Activity: 

Time Allotment: 
Program Activity: 



- D-7 - 

EXPERIMENTAL YOUTH PROJECT 

Participation Plan 



Date J 



V 



JlL. 



Time Allotment: 
Program Activity: 

Time Allotment: ^ 
Program Activity: 



Time Allotment : 
Program Activity: 

Time Allotment: 
Program Activity: 

Time Allotment: 



o 
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EXPERIMENTAL YOUTH PROJECT 



Couna'eTor Record of Enrollee Activities 



Enrolle': 



J 



Test'i 



Evaluation 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



Hours 



Interpretation 



^Sessions 

Counseling 1 2' 3 4 5. 6 7^ 8 • 9 ^10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 
22 23 24 25 26 27 28' '29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 



Curriculum 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



Component 



Hours 



\ 



Education 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Training 



1. 

2.. 



Field Trips 1, 
2. 
3. 
4. 



Course 



Hrs/Week 



Begin 



End 



Site 



Purpose 



Hr/Wk 



*Begin 



End 



Where 



Purpose 



Hours 



Work 

Experience 



1. 
2. 



Site 



Duties 



Begin 



End 



Post High 
School . 
Placement 



1. 

2. 



Type 



Site 



ERIC 
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EXPERPiENTAL YOUTH PROJECT 
Participation Report 



Eligible 
Not Eligible 




Pay Period 



City and Zip^ 



School 



\ : : 








^ate ^' 


1 


2 1-3 


4 


5 


6 1 7 


8 


i 

9 j 


10 


11 




13 


14 


15 




Hours 
Worked 
























t 










Date 


16 




■ 18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


\ ' 

1 24 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


31 


Hours 
Worked 








1 




1 

! 


r 



















CODE 

W-Wages (Work Experience) 

Other Participation ^ 

^ 0-Orientation 
E-Education 
C-Counseldng 
T-Trainin^ 



*I-Curriculuin Instruction 
F-Field' Trip 



TOTAL OTHER 



Participant's Signature 



?>hfk Site Supervisor's 



(For Accounting Only) 
Wages: 

Hi?s. @ hour = $ ; 

FICA - ^ 

Fed. W.L - 

Minn. W.H. - ' ^ 

Net Due = , . $' * 



Other participation: 

hour = $ 



Hrs. Q 



Date 



Date 



Staff Certification 



Date ^ 



ERIC 



strative Approval 



Date 
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EXPERIMENTAL YOUTH PROJECT 



Dropoat Certification 



1 



This is to certify that - 

h^s not completed hi^ or her high school education and is(not now work- 
Itrig' towards a high school diploma. 



School Administrator 



Date 
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EXPERIMENTAL YOUTH PROJECT 



Enrollee 



Supportive Services Authorization 

Date 



Transportation miles @ ? per mile 

Medical 

^^ixamination 

Optical 

Dental 

Other 



Child Cape ' d ays @ 7 per day 
Subsistence 

\^ d ays @ ? per day 
Othei 



For Accounting Use Only 



Total Request 



PURPOSE OF REQUEST 



Requested by, 



Counselor 



er|c ^ 
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EXPERIMENTAL YOUTH PROJECT 



Termination Record 



1. County 
3 . Name 



2. School 



5* Start Date ^ 

*^ MONTH . DAY 

7. Number of weeks in program 



4, Social Security Number 
6, Termination date 



YEAR 



MONTH 



DAY 



YEAR 



8 • Prograj^components ; 

□ General Program Orientation 

□ Special Program Orientation (curriculum) 

□ Education | 

/^^ □ Prevocational Training (no academic credit) ^ 

□ Institutional Training J ^ 

□ Work Experience 

□ Counseling 

□ Other \ 

Total 



Hours of Participation 



9, Reason for Termination 
□ Placed in employment 

A, Date of entry on jpb 

B. Job title 



C. 
D. 
E. 



Dot Code (six digit) 
•No. hr/wk 



Hourly wage 



□ Transferred to other program ' 

□ Enrolled in college or vocational school 

□ Entered Armed Services * 

□ Marriage ^- - 

□ Refused to continue participation 

□ Cannot locate ' 

□ Institutionalized 
LJ Moved from area ^ 
Cf Death 

□ Other (specify) ^ 



ERIC- 
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APPENDIX E 



EDUCATION AND TRAINING COURSES 



ERIC 
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IOWA EDUCATION AND TRAINING COURSES 



Creston Community Cdllege ^ 
Nurse's Aide^ 

Aviation Ground School " ^ * 

Real Estate 

Welding 

Bookkeeping and Accounting 

Office Occupations 

Auto Mechanics 

Motorcycle Repair 

Art " 

Electronics 

Upholstery 

Child Care Training 

Service Station Attendant Tr-aining 
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MINNESOTA EDUCATION AND TRAINING COURSES 



High School 



Course 



Backus 

Bagley'' 
Cass Lake 

■ 

Crosby-Ironton 



Motley 
Park Rapicls 

Pequot Lakes 



Pine River 



Red Lake 

Staples 
Walkei: 



Photography 

Band Instrument Repair 

Introduction to the Computer 

Photography 

Service Station Management 
Small ^Business Management 
Tutoring 

Business Machines 

Introduction to the Computer 

Chemistry Tutoifing 

Business Education 

Drivers Education , 

Basketball Officiating 

Training in Snowmobile Construction 

Math Tutoring 

Poetry 

Psychology 

Florist Shop Management 
Data Processing 

Intro^)icrtion t;o the Computer 

Auto -Body Repair 
Farm Implement Mechanics 
Tutoring 

Introduction to the Computer 
D^ta Processing 

Journalist and New Communication 
Machine, Showcard, Lettering and 

Hand Lettering 
P-hotography 

Introduction to the Computer 
General Power Tune-up 

Advanced English 
Tutoring 

Radio Communications 

Introduction to the Computer 
Nurses Aide l^raining 
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NEBRASKA EJ[)CATION AND TRAINING COURSES 



MID- PLAINS VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL 



Diesel Mechanics 
* 'Auto Mechanics 
Finish Carpentry 
Training for Nurses Aide 
Livestock Production 
Survey Data Processing 
Arc and Oxy- Acetylene 
Offset 

Machine Shop 
Consumer Econo;nics 



Pilot Ground School 
Blueprint Reading 
Upholstery 
Secretarial Typing 
Photography 

Office Machines Practice 

Survey of Sheet Metal ^ 

English 

Psychology 

Computer Science 



English 



KEARNEY STATE COLLEGE 



Psychology 



NORTH PLAHE JUNIOR COLLEGE 



English 
Speech 



Psychology 
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SPECIAL PROGRAM ORIENTATION 

CONTENT OF HORLD OF WORK UNIT 

Urban Jobs and Role of Work*' 
Occupational Information 
Job Seeking 

1. Sources of help 

2. State Employment Service and fee agencies 

^ 3. Personnel offices — what they are and how 
to find them 

4. Filling out job applications 

5. The job interview 

6. Sources of information and referral 
^7. Screening and selecting potential jobs 

Work Routines and Careers 

1» Calling absences 

2. Dress /grooming 

3. Breaks, lunches 

4. Time/hours of work 

5. Getting along with supervisors 

6. Getting along with co-workers 

Lost Job. and Social Security 
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CONTENT OF OCCUPATIONAL FAMILIARIZATION UNIT 

A. An Introduction to Career Planning 

B. Occupational Information 

1. Kinds of- jobs 

2. Work duties 

3. Pay 

4. Fringe benefits 

5. Working conditions 

6. Hours I 

7. Location — rural or urban 

8. Promotion 

C. In-depth Occupational Exploration 



i 
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CONTENT OF ORIENTATION TO HIGHER EDUCATION UNIT 



College 

1. Financial aides 

2. Applying 

3. Registering 

4. Behavior in college 

5* Description of schools 
6. What to look for 

Vocational Schools 

1. How to choose a school 

2. Information on schools 

3. Bogus vocational institutes 
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CONTENT OF ORIENTATION TO URBAN LIVING, UNIT 

— — ' ■ ' • ' ■ " ■ ■ -,. - .- A ^.ii J — 



A. Your Move to the City — Finding a Place to Live 
Roommates 

C« Drugs, .Alcohol and Venereal Disease 

D. Food and Diet Away from Home 

E. Social Interaction 

F. Personal Safety 

G. vUrban Transportation 

H. Choosing a City 



ERLC 
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CONTENT OF FINANCIAL TRAINING UNIT 

* ~ - ' • : — — 

A. The Techniques in Advertising that. May Mislead While Encouraging 
Purchases 

B. Consumer 4Education- and Consuiner Rights 

C- " Credit ^ ^ , ^ ' 

D. Contracts/Sales Agreements 

E. 'Personal Finances ^iTd Money 

Taxes Filing and Regulations 
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CONTENT OF COMMUNICATIONS 'UNIT 



A. Introduction 

B. Self-disclosure 

C. Body Language 

D. ''Levels of Coiimiunication 
/ Thoughts and Feelings 

F. ^ Self-awaijeness 

G. Self-esteem 

H. Sharing Meaning 

!• Wrap-up of the Course 




J 
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CONTENT OF ORTENTATION TO THB ARMEP SERVICES UNIT 

if 

Utilization of Military Se^rvice 

\. Training opportunities — transferability to 
civilian jobs * 

2. Pay " * 

^ Advantages and disadvantages o^ service 

Induction in Service 

1. Preparation for^ the induction process — 
whai^appens 

/ ^ • 

V* 2. Assessment and intake 



3. How to maximize opportunitites to get assignments 
t)r training' of .interest 

4. Military experience — preparation for 'service 



/ 
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APPENDIX F 



FIELD TRIPS TAKEN R PROJECT ENROLLEES^' . ( 




•^^The field trip sites listed in this Appendix are tho^ that were visited 
by a group. Individual field trips. Were also conducted. The Individual 
trips were frequently job-related and based en a specific interest of an 
enrollee. ^ 
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IOWA - 

Educational or Training Institutions 

Simpson College 
University of Iowa 
Iowa State University 
Southwestern Community College 
Northwest Missouri State^University 
Brake University 
American Institute of Business 
Iowa Methodist Hospital 
Broadlawns Hospital /' 
Nancy Bounds School-^ Mo deling 
Fort Dodge Community College 
Kirkwood Comnunity College 



Universal Technical- Institute 
Q University of Northern Icwa 

University of Nebraska 
Momingside Cdllege 
Ankeny Voca^^^'al School 
Muscatine Community College 
Mercy Hospital (Cedar Rapids) 
Dapa College 
Ryder Institute 
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* IOWA 

Job"Re1ated>Fie1d Trips 

Bayport Power Plant 
National Fanner's Organisation 
Orchard Place for Disturbed Children 
Bat^erfe Life Insurance 
Preferred Risk ^ 
Mitchell Transmission Co. 
John Deere Plant' 
St. Vincents Nursing Home 
. St, James Day Care Center 
Ringgold County Hospital 
WOW Television Studios 
Eppley Airfield 
Nebraska Medical Center 
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MINNESOTA 



Educational or Training Institutions 



/ 



Mborhead State College 
Alexandria Vocational ^Technical School 
Bemidji State College 
St. Cloud State College 
Macalaster College 
University of Minnesota 
Mankato College ^ 
St. John's College 
University of North Dakota 
Staples Vocational-Technical School 
Wadena Vocational-Technical School 
Brainerd Vocational-Technical School 
Moorhead Vocational-Technical School 
Detroit Lakes Vocational-Technical School 
Bemidji Vocational-Technical School 
Dunwoc^dy Industrial Institute 
AnoVa Vocational-Technical School 
Minneapolljp Business College 
Augsbu rg^ 
Hamline 

University of Minnesota - Duluth 
Northland Jundo^ College 

Thief River Falls Vocational-Technical School 

Brainerd Junior College 

Brainerd School of Beauty 

Duluth School of Beauty 

Minnesota School of Business 

St. Catherines 

St. Cloud Vocational-Technical School 



Concordia College 
North Dakota State University 
Crookston College 
St. Benedict's College 
Hennepin ' Vocat ional -Technical School 
Patricia Stevens School 
St. Scholastica 
Gustavus Adolphus College 
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NEBRASKA URBAN FIELD TRIP TO DENVER 
1972-1973 



SUNDAY, AUGUST 13 



2:00 - 


3:00 p.m. 


3:00 - 


5:00 


MONDAY, 


AUGUST 14 


7:00 - 


8:00 a.m. 


8:00 - 


9:15 


9:30 - 


10:30 


11:00 - 


12:00 noon 


1:30 - 


2:30 p.m. 


2:45 - 


3:45 


4:00 - 


5:00 


7:30 - 


9:00^, 


TUESDAY 


, AUGUST 15 


8:00 - 


9:00 a.m. 


9:30 - 


10:30 


11:00 - 


12:00 noon 


1:30 - 


4:00 p.m. 


6:00 - 


8:00 



8:00 



Stapleton International Airport (tour of airport) 
University of Denver (tour of a dorm and explanation 
about the University) 



Buffet breakfast at Downtowner with presentation 
by Chamber of Commerce on Denver with question 
and answer period 

Presentation by the Downtowner on hotel operations 

United Bank of Denver 

Walk to Rocky Mountain News (tour) 

Denver Hilton Hotel for touj: of convention facilities 
Albany Hotel for Denver Police Department presentation 
Denver Metro Transit (tour of facilities) 
Museum of Natural History (tour) 



United Airlines Flight Training Center, Stapleton Airport 

Parks School of Business . . 

J, C. Penney Company Distribution Center 

Denver Technological Center (tour) 

Elitch' s 'Amusement Park 

Elitch's Theater Show (1776) 



WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 16 

9:00 - 11:30 a.m. 
1:30 - 2:30 p.m. 
3:00 - 5:00 



Martin Marietta Corporation, lunch on the way to IBM 
IBM, « Boulder 

National Center of Atmospheric Research 
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NEBRASKA URBAN FIELD TRIP TO OMAHA 



' 1972-1973 



THURSDAY, MAY 3 
4 :30 p.m. 



Tour Grand Island Schocrl of Business 



FRIDAY, MAY 4 

9:30 a.m. 
11:00 
1;00 p.m. 
2:30 
4:00 
7:30 



Tour Northwestern Bell (meet guard at gate) 

Eppley F.S.S. (meet Lloyd Wallace) 

Tour Isrt National Bank (meet Tom Wolfe) 

Tour Univers,ity of Nebraska/Omaha 

Tour stockyards (meet Mr. Adis) 

Movie 



SATURDAY, MAY 5 

9:00 a.m." 
10:00 
11:00 

1:30 p.m. 



B6y's Town (go to administration building) 
Tour Joslyn Art Museum 
Westroads Shopping Center 
Tour Henry Dorly Zoo 
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SAMPLE SCHEDULE 

OF IOWA AND MINNESOTA URBAN FIELD TRIP TO MINI4EA P0LIS-ST. PAUL 

1973-1974 , 



FRIDAY,- MARCH 1 

ARRIVAL: Early afternoon 
ORIENTATION: 

Introductions 

.YMCA rules and regulations • u ^i 

People you may meet, situations you may encounter, how to handle 
Briefly; How to get around the city, 

DIVIDE INTO SMALL GROUPS TO VISIT: 

State employment service 
* ' A private employment agency 

Two banks to compare costs of checks, check bouncing policies, 
minimum balance, money paid on savings accounts. 

IDS TOWER' TO GET A GENERAL VIEW OF THE CITY 
MEET AT YMCA TO DISCUSS: 

Employment services, banks and general view of city. 

DINNER 

DIVIDE INTO GROUPS TO ATTEND: 

Dudley RigRS Theater to see '^Present Tense, Future Perfect'' 

wHicl? is a comedy comment.ary on our throw-away life style. 
Cricket Theater to see "Tooth of Crime", which is the story ^ 

of rock music and rock culture in the past, present and future. 
Alive and Truking Theater to see "Battered Homes and Gardens 

wh^ich is the story of urban renewal in the City of Minneapolis 

as planned by the' city council* Very funny. 

SATURDAY. MARCH 2 

BREAKFAST ^ ^• 

DIVIDE 'INTO GROUPS TO LOOK FOR AN APARTMENT: 

Youth search through want ads for an apartment, contact the 
manager and inspect the apartment, neighborhood, and services. 
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ENTIRE GROUP WILL GO TO: 

Southside Community Clinic^ 
3741 Fifth Avenue South 
822-3186 ^ 

Mary Kay will talk about health care in the cities and other 
social services. 

LUNCH 

DIVIDE INTO SMALL GROUPS TO VISIT: 

Culture and art in the cities • \ ^ 

Social Services (i»e., The Women's Advocate Center) 
Educational/Vocational School opportunities 

DINNER AT SAMMY D'S, AN ITALIAN RESTAURANT IN DINKYTOWN 

SATURDAY EVENING: 

Susan and Stenven's Place 
3415 Pillsbury Avenue South 
825-5789 

./•^ 

SUNDAY, MARCH 3 

BREAKFAST IN THE CITY, NOT THE YMCA 
CHURCH 

Catholic: The newman Center, University Campus 
Unitarian: The Unitarian Church in Kenwood 
Protestant: Hennepin Avenue Methodist 



LUNCH 

MEET AT THE YMCA TO DO VJRAP-UP AND EVALUATION 



o 
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APPENDIX G 

DATA ON RETURN OF THE EV ALU ^ION QUESTIONNAIRE 
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• G-1 



Table G-1. Proportion of Iowa Female Respondents 
to the Mailed Questionnaire 





Female 






Group 


Number 


Percent 




Totals 


Experimental 


120 


86 




139 


Control 


107 


80 




13'3 


Totals 


227 


83 


272 



Table G-2. Proportion of Iowa Male Respondents 
to the Mailed Questionnaire 





Male 




Group 


Number Percent 


Totals 


Experimental 


90^' 64 


140 


Control 


99 ^4 


■ ^ 154 


Totals 


189 64 


294 



Table Proportion of Minnesota White Female Respondents 

to the Mailed Questionnaire 





Female 






Group 


Number 


Percent 


Totals 




Experimental 


262 


73 


360 




Control 


283 


68 


415 




Totals 


545 


70 


775 



Table G-4, , Proportion of Minnesota White Male Respondents 
to the Mailed Questionnaire 





Male ' 




Group 


Nianber 


Percent 


Totals 


Experimental 


. 239 


68 


353 \ 


Control 


288 


64 


443 


Totals 


527 


66 


796 
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Table G-5. Proportion of Minnesota American Indian Female 
Respdndents to the Mailed Questionnaire 





Female 




Group 


Number 


Percent 


Totals 


Ejqjerimental 


40 


■ 67 


•60 


Control . 


11 


65 


17 


Totals - 


51 


66 


77 



Table G-6. ^ Proportion of Minnesota American Indian Male 
Respondents to Mailed Questionnaire 





Male 




'Group 


Number 


Percent 


Totals 


Experimental 


21 N 


49 




' Control 


10 


63 


16 


Totals 


• ^ 31 


53 





Table G-7. Proportion of Nebraska Female Respondents 
.to the Mailed Questionnaire 





Feriiale 




Group 


;• Number 


Percent 


Totals 1 


Experimental 


- 105 


79 


133 


» Control- 


71 


76 


93 


Totals 


176 


78 


226 ^ 



Table G-8. Proportion of Nebraska Male Respondents 
to the Mailed Questionnaire 



■ ' 7 


Ma] 


.e 




Group 


Number 


Percent 


Totals 


Experimental 


82 


69 


118 


Control 


63 


72 


88 


Totals 


145 


70 


206 
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Table G-9. Proportion of Minnesota and Iowa Respondents and 

Nonrespondents to the Mailed Questionnaire by IQ Score 



Group 


IQ Score 


- Totals 


<110 


110 or greater 


Respondent 
Nonrespondent 


727 (49%) 
426 (66%) 


761 (51%) 
223 (34%) 


1488 
649 : 


Totals J 


■4153 


984 


2137 ' . 



- 51.228, df = 1, p = <.001 



Table G-10. Proportion of Nebraska Respondents and Nonrespondents 
to the Mailed Questionnaire by IQ Score 





IQ Score 




Group 


<110 


110 or greater 


Totals 


Respondent 


167 (52%) 


154 (48%) 


321 


Nonrespondent 


(84%) 




111 


.Totals 


260 


111 


432 



= 34.717, df - 1, p = <.001 



i;able G-11. Proportion of Iowa Experimental and Control, .l^bttj-- 

espondents to the Mailed Questionnaire by IQ Score 





IQ Score 




Group 


<110 


LIO or greater 


Totals 


Experimental 


42 (61%) 


27 (39%) 


69 


Control 


62 (77%) 


19 (23%) 


81 ' 


Totals 


" 104 


46 


150- 



X^ = 4.305, df = 1, p = <.05 



Table G-12. Pi;oportion of Minnesota White Experimental' and Control 
Nonrespondents to the Mailed Questionnaire by IQ Score 



Group 


I 


Q Score f 


Totals 


<110 


110 or greater >^ — - 


Experimental 
Control 


140 (66%) 
• 182 (63%) 


72 (34%) 
105 (37%) 


212 
287' 


Totals 


322 


177 


499 



= 0'.367, df = 1, p = not significant 
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Table G-13. Proportion of Nebraska Expyimental and Control Non- 
repondents to thp Mailed Questionnaiire by IQ Score 



Group I 


IC 


) Score ' 


Totals 


110 


HO or greater 


Experimental ' 
Control 


51 (80%) 
42 (89%) 


13 (20%) ... 
5 (11%) 


64 
47 


Totals 


93 ' 


18 


111 



X^= 1.867, df = 1, p = not significant 



Table G-14. Proportion of Minnesota and Iowa Respondents and 
Nonrespondents to the Mailed ^Questionnaire' by 
Research G::oup 





Group 






Experimental 


Control 


Totals 










Respon dent 


711 (48%) 


777 (52%) 


1488" 


Nonrespondent. 


281 (43%) 


368 (57%) 


649 


■ Totals 


992 

— » — = — ~ 


1145 


2137 



f » 

X"^ = 3.655, df 1, p = not significant 



Table C-15. Proportion of Nebraska Respondents and Nonrespondents 
to the Mailed Questionnaire by Research Group 





Group 






Experimental 


Control 


' Totals 


Respondent 


187 (58%) 


' 1 ■ 

136 (42%) 


321 


Nonrespondent 


64 (58%) 


4.7 (42^) ■ 


111 


Totals 


251 

5 — -z-^ Tzr 


181, 

r 


432 



= 0.012, df = 1, p = not significant 
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• APPENDIX H 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE RESPONDENTS 
FROM THE EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 



■I • 
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Characteristics of Experimental and 
ControV Group- Respondents 



Sex 



The male/female ratio of the ejq5eriinental and control .group respondents 
was not significantly different, as shown in Tables H|-l through H-4* Although 
the control and experimental groups lor the Minnesota Indian project were not 
well matched with respect to sex, they also showed no significant difference. 



Table H-1 

» 

Sex of Respondents from the Minnesota' 
White Experimental and Control Groups 



Group 


Male 


Female 


' Totals 










Experimental 
Control 


239 (48) 
288 (50) 


262 (52) 
283 (50) 


501 . 

571 


Totals * 


527 


545 , 


1,072 



= 0.798, ^' i-\ V ^ not significant 
Table H-2 ^ 



Sex of Respondents from the Minnesota 
Indian -Experimental and Control Groups 



Group 


Male 




Female 


Totals 


Experimental ' 
Control 


, 18 
10 


(33%) 
(48%) , 


37 (67%) 

11 (52%) 
A 


f- 

21 


Totals 


28 


48 


76 



ERIC 



= 1.45, > df = 1; p ~ not significant 
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Table H-3 



Sex of Respondents from the Iowa 
Experimental and Control Groups 



Group 


Male 


Female 


Totals 


Experimental 
Control 

Totals 


90.. (43%) 
'99 <48%) 


120 "(57%) 
107 (52%) 


210 
206 ' 


189 


"227 


416 



= 1.135, df = 1; p = not significant 



» 

Table H-4 

/ ♦ 

Sex of Respondents from the Nebraska 





Experimental and Control Groups 


t 


Group 


• 

Male 


^ Female 


Totals 










Experimental 
Control ^ 


82 (44%) 
-.63 (47%) 


105* (56%) 
71 (53%) 


■ 187 
134 


Totals 


- 145 


176 


321 



= 0.316, df = 1; p = not significant 

I 

I 

i 

1 
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Intelligence 

An intelligence measure was used to match the experimental and 
control subjects. The composition of the Minnesota and Nebraska nomninority 
respondent:^ is shovm in Tables H-5 through H-10. Table H-5 shows the total 
Minnesota project, and Table H-6, the Nebraska project. 

The chi-square tests for the Minnesota and Nebraska groups do not 
reject the hypothesis that the experimental amd contrpj^^^^spondents are from 
the same |^^p(ilation (i.e., the groups appear tV^have similar distributions 
with respect to intelligence scores). The chi-square tests for the experi- 
mental and control subsamples of Minnesota and Nebraska youth who attended 
college^^ and youth who did not attend college also do not reject the 
hypothesis that the subsamples are from the same population. 



St 



\ 
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"College" refers to all types of post-high school education or tr'aining. 
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Table H-5 

Proportion of Respondents for the Minnesota White 
Experimental and Control Groups by IQ Quartile 



Group 


IQ Score 




<90 


90-109 


110-129^ 


>129 


Totals 














Experimental 
Control 


24 (5%) 
47 (8%) 


237 (47%) 
2-35 (41%) 


212' (42%) 
253 (44%) 


28 (6%) 
36 (6%) 


501 
571 


Totals - 


' 71 


47-2 


465 


64 


1,072 



= 7.535 , df = 3; p = not significant 



Tab^le 'H-6 ^ . - 

Proportion of Respondents from the Nebraska 
Experimental and Control Groups, by IQ Quartile 





IQ "Score 


<90 


90-109 


110-129 


>129 


Totals 


Experimental 
Control 

Totals 


5 ( 3%) 
3 ( 2%) 


92 (49%) 
67 (50%) 


79 (42%) 
58 (43%) 


11 ( 6%) 
6 ( 4%) 


187 
134 


8 


159 


: 137 


17 


321 



= 0.380, df = 3; p = not significant 
* 
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Table H-7 

0 

Proportion of Resporfdents from the Minnesota White 
Experimental and Control Groups Who Entered a Post-High 
School Education Institution, by IQ Quartile 



Group 


IQ Score 


<90 


90-109 


110-129 


>129 


Totals 














Experimental 
Control 

Totals 


11 ( 3 ) 

12 ( 4 ) 


130 (41 ) 
116 (3^ 


150 ( 47) 
164 ( 50) 


26 ( 8 ) 
34 (10 ) 


317 
326 


23 


246 


314 


60 


- 643 



= 2,41, df = 3; p = not significant 



Table H-8 

Proportion of Respondents froij^ the Minnesota White 
Experimental and Control Groups Who Did Not Enter 
A Post-High School Educational Institution, by IQ Score 



Group 


IQ <110 


IQ >109 


Totals 










Experimental 
Control 


120 (65> 
154 (63) 


64 (35) . 
91 (37) 


184 
245 


Totals 


274 


■ 155 


429 



s 

c 0.25.4,, df =? 1; p = not significant 
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Table H-9 

Proportion of Respondents from the Nebraska 
Experimental and Control Groups Who Entered 
Post-High School Educational Instit-ution, by IQ Score 



Croup 


IQ 


<110 


IQ 


>109 


Totals 










Experimental 


40 


(41%) 


58 


(59%) 


98 


Control 


54 


(50%) 


54 


(50%) 


108 


Totals 


94 


112 


206 



= 1.747, df = 1; p = not significant 



Table H-10 

* Proportion of "Respondents from the Nebraska 
Experimental and Control Groups Who Did Not* Enter 
A Post-High School Educational Institution, by IQ Score 



•^Group IQ <110 IQ >109 Totals 

Experimental 57. (64%) 32 (36%) 89 

Control 16 (62%) 10 (38%) 26 

Totals 73 42 • 115 

- 0»055, df = 1; p = not significant 
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The chi-square tests for the Iowa groups do reject the hypothesis 
that the experimental and control respondents are from the same population. 
The Iowa' experimental and coritrol m^le research subjects were not well 
matched with respecl^'^ intelligence scores. The Iowa experimental group 
included a higher proportion than the control group of male youths with IQ 
scores greater than 109. Table H-11 shows the total Iowa project, and 
Table H-12 the Iowa males. The males in the Iowa experimental groups also 
differed significantly from the m^es in the Minnesota experimental and 
control groups with respect to intelligence scores. Tables H-13 and H-14 show 
the Iowa experimental group and the Minnesota experimental and control groups. 
As a result of this difference there is a higher proportion of noncollege male 
youths with IQ scores below 109 in the control group than there is in the 
experimental group. 
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Table H-11 

Proportion of Respondents From the Iowa 
Experimental and Control Groups , by IQ Quartile 



Groups 


IQ Score 


<90 


90-109 


110-129 


>129 


Totals 


Expferimental 
Control 

Totals 


5 ( 2%) 
17 ( 87.) 


. 85 (40%) 
90 (44%) 


111 (53%) 
94 (46%)' 


9 ( 4%) 
5 ( 2%) 


210 
206 


22 


175 


205 


- -14 


416 , 



= 9.203. df = 3; p = <.05 



Table H-12 

Proportion of Sale Respondents From the 
Iowa Experimental and Control Groups by IQ Score 



' ' ' 7 

Group 


IQ <110 , 


IQ >109 


Totals 


Experimental 
Control 

Totals 


35 (39%) 
55 (56%) 


55 (61%) 
44 (44%X 


90 
99 


90 


99 


189 

^ > 



.2 = 5.63; df = 1; p = <.02 
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Table H-13 

' Proportion of Male Respondents from the Iowa 
Experin^tital and Minnesota Experimental Groups by IQ Score 



Group 


IQ <110 


IQ 110 or Greater 


Totals 










Iowa Experimental ^ 

Minnesota Experi- 
mental 


^ 35 (39%) 
139 (58%) 


55 (61%) 
100 (42%> 


90 
239 


Totals 


174 


155 


329 



=9.74 df = 1; p = < 0.005 




Table H-14 

Proportion of Male Respondents from the Iowa 
Experimental and Minnesota Control Groups by IQ Score 



Group 


IQ <110 


IQ 110 or Greater 


Totals 










Iowa Experimental 
Minnesota Control 


35 
163 


(39%) 
(57%) 


55 (61%) 
125 (43%) 


90 
288 


Totals 

c < 


- 198 


180 


378- 



/2 _ 



8.62 df = 1; p = < 0.005 
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Table H-15 

Proportion of Respondents from the Iowa Experimental 
and Control "Groups Who Entered a Post-High School 
Educational Institution, by IQ Score 



Group 


— « — 

IQ <110 


IQ' >109 


Totals 










Experimental 


47 (37) 


8a (63) 


''127 


Control 


29 (29) 


72 (71) 


101 


Totals 


76 


l52 ) 

I ^ 

\ 


228 



X'^ = 1.742, df = 1; p .= not significant 



^ Table H-16 

' / . " 
Proportion of- Respondents from the Iowa Experimental 

and Control Groups Who Did Not'Enter a Post^-High 

School Educational Institution, by IQ Score 



Group 


IQ <110' 


IQ > 109 


Totals 










Experimental » 
Cppf£rol 


44 (53) 
78 (74) 


39 (47) 
" 27 (26) 


83 
105 


Totals 


152 


66 


■ 188 



.2 _ 



= 9.21, df = 1; p = <.005 
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Family Income 

Two .types of family income information were collected by Northy/ST^u^ 
research staff: 1) family income data were collected from the research sub- 
jects; 2) family income data were collected from the records of the model 
projects.^ Information from one source frequently differed from that collected 
from the other sources.. Many youths lack sufficiently detaile<^\ information 
to provide complete economic data for their families. Youth project staff are 
able to' obtain more complete, accurate data directly 'from the parents; but 
many rural families are too proud to admit that they are economically disad- ' 
vantaged, and project staff do not seek this information unless a youth enrolls 
in. a youth program.' Furthermore, in rural areas the types of jobs that are 
available through the youth programs are more likely to appeal to females than 
to males (secretarial, clerical, nurses aids, etc.)* Betfaulse of this, females 
are recruited more often than males, who either are able to find better paying 
jobs or are not interested in the types of jobs available through a youth pro- 
gram. As a result, more females than males have some knowledge .about the 
yearly income of their families. For matching purposes, the information ob- 
tained from the youths is a better estimate of family income. 
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Table H-17 

Proportion of Minnesota White Respondents 
from the Experimental and Control Groups 
Who Are from Economically Disadvantaged Families 



Sample ^ 


Poor 


Not Poor 


Totals 










Male 








Experimental 


22 (9%) 


217 (91%) 


239 


Control 


30 (107.) 


258 (90%) 


288 


Totals 


52 (10%) 


475 (90%) 


527 


Female 


1 






Experimental 


43 (16%) 


219 (84 V 


262 . 


Control 


41 (14%) 


242 (86%) 


283 ' 


. . Totals 


84 (15%) 


461 (85%) 


545 


Totals ' 


136 


936 


1,072 



Male - ~ 0.216, df = 1; p = not significant 
Female - ~ 0.387,- df = 1; p not significant 
Total = v2 = 7,44, df = 1; p = <';01 



Table H-18 

Proportion of Iowa Respondents from the 
Experimental and Control Groups Who Are 
from Economl/cally Disadvantaged Families 



Sample 


Poor 


Not Poor 


Totals 


Male \ 
Experimental 
Control v 

TotalsN. 

Female 

Experimental 
Control 

Totals 


8 (9%) 
, . 10 (10%) 

18 (10%) 

11 (9%) 
8 (7%) 

19 (8^) 


82 (91%) 
89 (90%) 
171 (90%) 

109 (91%) 
99 (93%) 
208 (92%) 


90 
99 
189 

120 

107 
227 


Totals 


.37 


379 


416 



Male .= = 0.080, df = 1; p = not significant 
Female = = 0.211 df = 1; p = not significant 
To£S3>>-j^ " 0.169. df = 1; p = not significant 
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Table H- 


-19 








Proportion of Nebraska Respondents from 








the Experimental and Control Groups Who 




• 


Are from Economically Disadvantaged Families 


. •/; 

/. 


















Sample 


Poor 


Not Poor 


Totals ' 


















Male 








• 


\ 


Experimental 


5 (6%) 


77 (94%) 


82 






Control 


2 (3%) - - 


61 (97%) 


' 63 




♦ 


Totals 


7 (5%) 


138 (95%) ^ 


145 






Female 












Experimental 


11 (10%> 


94 (90^) 


105 






Control 


12 (17%) 


59 (83%) 


71 






Totals 


23 (13%) 


^ 153 (87%) • 


176 






Totals 


r 30 


291 


321 






\ 






• 






Male = = 


= 0.179, df = 1; 


p = not signi-fic-ant 


t 






. Female - • 


= 1.539, df = 1; 


p = not significant 








Total . = X^ 
• 


= 0.329, df = 1; 


p = not significant 




• 


• 




1 




1 
















• 
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\ Table I-l 



Respondents from the Iowa Experimental and Control 
Groups Who Graduated' or Did Not Graduate from High School 



Group 


Graduated 


Did Not Graduate 


Totals 








Experimental 


< 

r506 (98%) 


4 (2%) 


210 


Control 


"^ 203 (99%) 


• 3 (1%) 


206 


Totals 


. 409 • 


7 


'416 




= 0.126, df 


= 1; p = not significant 





Table 1-2 



Respondents from the Minnesota Experimental and Control 
Groups V?ho Graduated or Did Not Graduate from Hi^h School 



Group ' 


Graduated 


" T 


Did Not Graduate 


Totals 










Experimental 
Control 


4§6 (99%) 
568 (99%) 


5' (1%) 

3 a%) 


501 
571 


Totals 


1,064 ^ 


8- 


1,072. 



= 0.805, df = 1; p = not significant 
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Table 1-3 

Proportion of the Respondents from the Iowa Experimental and Control 
Groups Who Expected. to be Working at a Particular Job in 5 Years 



Group 


Particular 
Job 


No Particular 
Job 


Totals 


Experimental 
ControL 

Totals 


1,96 (93%) 
191 (93%) 


14 (7%) 

15 (7%) 


210 
206 


387 


29 


4i6 



= 0.061, df = 1; p = not significant 



Table 1-4 



, Proportion of the Respondents from the Minnesota Experimental and Control 
Groups Who Expected to be Working at a Particular Job in 5 Years ^ 



Group 


Particular 
Job ^ 


No Particular 
Job 


Totals 










Experimental 
Control-. 

Totals 


470 (94%) 
528 (92%) 


)l (6%) 
^3 (8%) 


^, 501 
571 


1 

. 998 




^ 1,072 



= 0.749, df .= 1; p = not significant 

\ 
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table 1-5 



Proportion of Noncollege Respondents from the 
Iowa Experimental and" Control Groups, 
Who Had an Idea of the Type of Work They Desired 



Group 


Had an Idea 
of Type of 
Work Desired 


V 

Had No Idea 
of Type of 
Work Desired 


Totals 










Experimental 
Control 


5& (67%)^_ 
63-^^0%) 


S 

27 (33%) 
42 (4()%) 


83 

• 105 


Totals 


119 




^69 


188 



=1.113, df = 1; p = not significant 



Table 1-6 

Proportion of Noncollege Respondents from the 
Minnesota Experimental and Control Groups 
Who Had an Idea of the Type of Work They Desired 



Group 


Had an IdeA 
of Type of 
Work Desired 


Had No Idea 
. of Type of 
Work Desired 


Totals 


Experimental 
Control 

Totals 


105 (57%) 
159 (65%) 


79 (43%) 
86 (35%) 


184 . 
245 


264 


165 


^429 



X2 = 2.724, df = I5 p = not significant^ ^ 
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Table 1-7 -n 



Proportion of Iowa Job-Seeking Migrant Respondents from the 
Experimental and Control Groups Who Had a Hard Time Finding Work 



Group 


Had a Hard Time ^ 
Finding Work 


Did Not Have a 
Hard Time 
Finding Work 


Totals 










Experimental 
Control 


6 (32%) 
10 (40%) 


13 (68%) 
15 (60%) 


. 19 
25 


Totals 


16 


28 


44 ^ 



=- 0.331, df = 1; p = not significant 



Table 1-8 



Proportion of Iowa Job-Seeking Nomnigrant Respondents from tjie 
Experimental amd Control Groups Who Had a Hard Time Finding Work 



Group / ' 


Had a Hard Time 
Finding Work 


Did Not Have a 
Hard Time 
Finding Work 


Totals 










Experimental » ^ 
Control 


8 

26 (59%) 


10 (56%)- 
18 (41%) * ^ 


• ♦ 

18 
44 


Totals 


34 


28 


62 



= 1.106, df = 1; p = not* significant 
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Table 1-9 



Proportion of Minnesota Job-Seeking Migrant Respondents from the 
Experimental and Control Groups Who Had a Hard Time Finding Work 



Group 


Had a Hard Time ' 
Finding Work 


Did Not Have a 
Hard Time 
Finding Work 


Totals 










Experimental 
Control 

Totals 


28 (64%) 
34^56%) 


16 (36%) 
27 (44%) 


44 ' 
61 


62 


43 


105 



= 0.6595,, df - 1; p = not significant^ 



Table I-lO 



Proportion of Minnesota Job-Seeking Nonmigrant Respondents from the 
Experimental and Control groups Who Had a Hard Time^ Finding Work 







Did Not Have a 






Had a Hard Time 


Hard Time 




Group 


Finding Work 


Finding Work, 


* Totals 










Experimental 


28 (56%) 


22 (44%) 


50 


Control 


35 (40%) 


-.53 (60%) 


88 


Totals 


63 


75 


138. 




= 3.384, df = 


= i; p = not significant 
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Table I-ll 

'Proportion of Iowa Job-Seeking Migrant Respondents Who 
Spent 4 or More Weeks Looking for a Job 



Group 


Weeks Leaking 


■< 4 


4 of More 


NA 


Totals 


Experimental 
Control 

Totals 


9 (hm 

13 (52%) . 

< 


(47%) 
)> (20%) 


1 (6%) 
7 (28%) 


19 
25 


.22 

, c . ^ 


14 


8 


44 



= 5.657, df = 2; p = ndt significant 



Table i-12 

Proportion of Iowa Job-Seeking Nonmigrant Respondents Who 
Spent 4 of More Weeks Looking for a Job 



Gxoup 


Weeks Lookiivg 


. < 4 


4 of More 


NA 


Totals 


Experimental 
Control 

Totals 


12 (66%) 
8 (18%) 


3 (17%) 
22 (50%) 


3 (17%) 
14 (32%) 


18' 
44 


20 • 


25 


17 


62 



= 16.911, df = 2; p = <.001 
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Table 1-13 

Proportion of Minnefeota Job-Seeking Migrant Respondents 
Who Spent 4 or More Weeks Looking for a Job 



Group 


Weeks Looking 


< 4 


4 or More 




Totals 


Experimental 
Control, 

To tals 


22 (50%) 
29 (48%) 


. 17 (39%) 
24 (39%) 


5 (11%) 
8 (13%) 


44 
61 


51 


41 


13 


105 



(^'= 0.098, df = 2; p = not sijgnificant 



Table 1-14 / 



Proportion of Minnesota Job-Seekitig Nonmigrant Respondents 
Who Spent 4 of More Weeks Looking-for a. Job 



Group 

V 


Weeks Looking 


< 4 


4 of More 


NA 


Totals. 


Experimental 
Control 

Totals * 


27 (54%) 
40 (45%) 


^0 (40%) 
37.. (4 2%) . 


3 (6^ i 

11 (13%) 


50 


67 


57 


14 


138 



X^= 1.8^97, df •= 2; p = not significant 
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Table 1-15 



Proportion of lowa'Migrant Respondents Who Were 
Offered Full-Tlme Jobs That They -Did Not Take 



Group 


Offered Ful 


1-Time Job But Did Not Take It 


Yes 


No 


Totals 


Experimental 
Control 

.Totals 


10 (29%) 
8 (20%) 


24 (71%) 
33 ^80%) 




34 
41 


18 ~ 


57 


75 



= 0.999, df = 1; p = not significant 



Table 1-16 



Proportion of Iowa Nonmigrant Respondents Who Were 
Offered Full-Time Jobs That They Did Not Take 



Group 


Offered Full-Time Job But Did Not Take It 


Yes 


No 


Totals 


Experimen tal 
Control 

Totals 


^ 11 (22%). 
12 (19%) 


38 (78%) 
•52 (8L%) 


• : 49 
64 


23 


^ — ^ — < — ■ • - 

^ 80 


113 



= 0.234, df = 1; p = not significant 
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Table 1-17 

Proportion of Minnesota Migrant Respondents Who Were 
Offered Full-Tiine Jobs That They Did Not Take 





\ . Offered 


Full- 


Time 


Job But Did Not 


Take 


It 


Group 


t Yes 


No 


Totals 










Experimental 
Control 


11 (13%) 
23 (24%) _ 


77 (87%) 
72 (76%) 


88 

95 


Totals 


34 


149 


183 




x2 = 4.141, 


V 

df 


= 1; 


p = <.05 





Proportion of Minnesota Nonmigrant Respondents Who Were * 
Offered Full-Time Jobs lhat They Did Not, Take 



Group 


Offered Full-Time Job But Did Not Take It 


Yes 


No 


Totals 






^ 




Experimental 
Control 

Totals 


16 (17%) 
30 (20%) 


80 (83%) 
120 ,(80%) 


96 

150 ' 


■ 46 


200 


246 



= 0.428 df = 1; p = not significai^t 
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Table ( 

W^ks Iowa Migrant Respondents from the 
Experimental and Control Groups Were Employed 







Weeks 


Employed 




Group 


■ <36 


36 


or More 


To tals 










Experimental 
Control 


20 (80%) 
17 (45%) 


5 
21 


(20%) 
(55%) 


25 

3a 


Totals 


37 


26 


63 



7.736, df = 1; p = <.01 



. Table 1-20 



Weeks Iowa Nonmigr^nt. -Respondents from the 
Experimental and Control Groups Were Employed 



Group - 


Weeks Employed 




- <36 


36 or More 


Totals 


-Experimental 
Control 

Totals 


14 (33%) 
23 (49%) 


- "7 

29 (67%) 1 

24 (51%) y 


0 

. 43 
47 


37 




, 90 



= 2.488, df = 1; p = not significant 
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Table 1-21 

Weeks Minnesota Migrant Respondents from the 
Experimental and Control Groups Were Employed 



Group 



<36 



ks Employed 



36 or More 



Totals 



Experimental 
Control 

To tals 



54 (72%) 
50 (657.) 



104 



21 (28%) 
27 (35%) 



48 



= 0.878, cif = 1; P = not significant 



75 
77 



152 



Table 1-22 

Weeks Minnesota Nonmigrant Respondents from the 
Experimental and Control Groups Were Employed 



Group 


Weeks Employed 


<36 


36 or More 


Totals 


Experimental 
Control 

Totals 


40 (607.) ' ' 
76 (61%)- 


27 (40%) 
48 (39%) 


67 
124 


116 


75 ' 


191 



= 0.046, df = 1; p =» not significant 



to 
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Table' 1-23 



Proportion of Employed Iowa Migrant Respondents from the 
Experimental and Control Respondents Who 
Found the Type of Work They Wanted 



Group 


Found Type 
of Work 


Did Not Find 
Type of Work 


Totals 


Experimental 
Control 

Totals 


17 a8%) 
17 r45%) 


8 (22%) 
21 (55%) 


25 
38 


34 


29 


63 


= 3.285, . df = 1; p = not significant 
Table 1-24 

( 

Proportion of Employed Iowa Nonmigrant Respondents from the 
Experimental and Control Respondents Who 
Found the Type of Work They Wanted 

y ■ , * 


Group 


Found Type , 
^ of Work 


Did Not Find 
Type of Work 


Totals 


Experimental • 
Control 

Totals 


20 (47%) 
19 (40%) 


aik • 

23 (53%) 
28 (60%) 


43 
47 


39 


51 


90 



- 0.339, df = 1; p = not significant 
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Table 1-25 



Proportion of Employed Minnesota Migrant Respondents- 
from the Expelrimental and Control Respondents 
Who Found the Type of Work They Wanted 



Group 


Found Type 
of Work 


■ ■ ' ' — ■ ■ ' 9 

Did Not Find 
Type of Work 


Totals. 


Experimental 


30 (40%) 


45 (60%) 


•75 


Control 


.-. 24 (31%) 


53 (69%) 


77 ' 


Totals 

-1 - - - ■ ■ 


54 


98 


152 - 



^ = 1.294, df = 1; p = not significant 



Table 1-26 



Proportion of Employed Minnesota Nonmigrant Respondents 
from the Experimental and Control Respondents 
Who- Found the Type of Work They Wanted 



— / 

Group 


Found Type- 
*of Work 




Did Not Find 
; . Type of Work 


9 

Totdls 


Experimental 


23 (34i) 




44 (66%) 


67 


Control 


• 58 (47%) 




66' (53%) 


124 


Totals 


" 81 


• '■ „U0- 


191 . 



^ = 2,759, - 1*> P " .significant 
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Table- 1-27 

Proportion of Employed Iowa Migrant Respondents fromr 
the Experimental and Control Respondents Who Like Their Job 



Group , 


Like Job 


Do Not Like Job 


Totals 










Experimental 
Control 


^ . 

20 (91%) 
. 27 (87%) 


2 (9%) 
4 (13%) 


22 
31 


Totals 


47- 


6 


53 



= 0.186, = 1; p = not significant 



r 




Table 1-28 



Proportion of Employed Iowa Nonmigrant Respondents from 
the Experimental and Control Respondents Who 'Like Their Job 



Group 


Like Job 


Do Not Like Job 


■ Totals 










. . — . — » 

Experimental • 
Control 


35 (88%) 
35 (90%) 


5 (12%) 
4 (10%) 


40 
39 


Totals 


70 


9 


79 




= 0.098, df 


= 1; p = not significant 






193 
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Table 1-29 

Proportion of Employed Minnesota Migrant Respondents from 
the Experimental and Control Respondents Who Like Their Job 



Group 


Like Job 


Do Not Like Jojo . 


Totals 










Experiqiental 
Control 


58 (88%) 
•55 (85%) * 


8 (12%) 
• 10 (15%) 


66 
65 


Totals 


113 


18 

1 


131 



= 0.294, df = 1; p = not significant 



Table 1^30 

Proportion of Employed Minnesota Nonmigtant Respondents 
the Experimental and Control Respondents \^ho Like Their Job 



Group 


Like Job 


Do Not Like Job 


Totals 










Experimental 
Control 


43 (74%) 
75 (80%) 


15 (26%) ^ 
s 19 (20%) 


58 
94 


Totals * 


118 


34 


152 



= 0.659, df = 1; p = not significant 



194 ' - 
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Table 1-31 



Hourly Wage Earned by Iowa Migjrant Respondents 
from the Experimental and Control Groups 





Hourly Wage Earned 




Group 


$2.10 or less 


>$2.10 


Totals 










Experimental 
Control 


10 (40%) 
8 (21%) 


15 (60%) 
30 (79%) 


25 
38 


Totals 


18 


45 


63 



= 2.653, df = 1; p = not significant 




Table 1-32 

s 

Hourly Wage Earned by Iowa Nonmigrant Respondents 
from the Expetimental and Control Groups 



Group 


* Hourly Wage Earned 


$2.10 or less 


>$2.10 / 
d- 


Totals 


• i ^ 

Experimental 

Control 

Totals 


19 (44%) 
17 (36%) 


i 

24 (66%) } 
32 (74%) 


43 
47 


■ 36 


56 


90 



= 0.866, df = l^ p = not significant 



ERIC 
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Table 1-33 

Hourly Wage Earned by Minnesota Migrant Respondents 
from the Experimental and Control Groups 



Group 


Hourly Wage Earned 


$2.10 or less 


>$2.10 


Totals 


Experimental 
Control 

Totals 


24 (32%) 
18 (23%) 


51 (68%) 

59 (77%) ^ 


75 
77 


42 

— — " 'i — 


110 


152 



= 1.413, df = 1; p = not significant 



> 

Table 1-34 



Hourly Wage Earned by Minnesota Nonmigrant Respondents 
from the Experimental and Control Groups 



Group 


Hourly Wage Earned 


$2.10 or less 


>$2.10 


Totals 


Experimental 
Control 

Totals 


30 (45%) 
26 (21%) 


34 (55%) 
94 (79%)- 


67 
124 


56 


128 


191 



= 12.52, df = 1; p = <.001 



o 
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Table 1-35 

Proportion of Towa Experimental and Control 
Respondents Who Enrolled in a Post-High School Institution 



Group 


Enrolled i,n 
Post-High School 
Institut^ion 


J* 

' Did Not Enroll 


Totals 










Experimental 
Control 

Totals 


127 (60%) 
101 (^9%) 


83 (40%) 
105 (51%) 


210 
206 


228 


188 


416 


= 5.501, df = 1; p = <.02 

u 

Table 1-36 

Proportion of Iowa Exp^imental and Control 
Respor^ents Still Enrolled in a Po^t-High School Institution 


Group 


\ 

Current Enrollment 


Enrolled 


Not Enroled 


Totals 


Experimental 
Control 

Totals 


'120 (96%) 
84 (87%) 


5 (4%) 
13 (13%) 


125 
97 


204 


18 


222 


= 6.480, df = 1; p = <.02 
Table 1-.37 

Proportion of Iowa Experimental and Control Responllents 
Who Were Enrolled in a Post-High School Institution An Iowa 

\ II 


Group 


Location of Institution 


Iowa 


Another State 


Totals 










Experimental 
Control 

Totals, 


89 (70%) ' 
85 (84%) 


38 (30%) 
16 (16%) 


127 
101 


174 


54 


228 



ERIC 
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6.170, df = 1; p = <.02 

198 
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Table ,1-38 

^ Proportion of Minnesota Experimental and Control 

Respondents Who Enrolled in a Post-High School Institution 

1 



Grpup" 


Enrolled in 
Post-High School 
Inst;Ltution 


Did Not -.Enroll 


Totals 










Experimental 


317 (63%) 


184 (37%) 


501 


Control 


326 (57%) 


245 (43%) 


571 


Totals 


643 


429 


1,072 



= 4.247, df = 1; p = <.05 



/ 



199 , 

« 
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Table I--- 

ProporXion of Minnesota Experimental anci Control 
Respondents Still Enrolled in a ffost-High School Institution 



Group 



Current Xnrollraent 





Enrolled 


Not Enrolled 


Totals 


/ .... 








^ Experimental 


258 (81%) 


59 (19%) 


317 


Control 

• 


.281 (86%) 


45 (14%) 


326 , 


Totals 


539 • 


104 


543 ' # 




= 2.7A1, df 


= 1; p = not significant 





Table 1-40 

Propbrtion of Minnesota Experimental and Control Respondents 
Who Wete Enrolled in a Post-High School Institution. in Minnesota 



Group 


* 

Location of Institution 


Minnesota ^ 


Another State 


Totals 

— ' -B 


Experimental 
.Control 

Totals 


f-i 

301 (95%) 
308 (94%) 


16 (5%) 
18 (6%) 


317 , 
326 


609 


34 


543 



X = 0.073,<^f = 1; P = not significant 



200 
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^. Table 1-41.^ 

Proportion of Iowa Migrant Respondents from the 
Experimental and Control Groups Who Had a Good to Fair 
Knowledge of Recreational Facili^ties in a New Town or City 



Group 


Knowledge of 


Recreational Facilitie's 


^^^Ggpd to Fair 


Poor 


/ Totals 


Expe r imen t aTT*" 
Control 

Totals 


24 (71%) ^ ' 
26 (63%) 


, 10 (29%) 
15 (37%) 


34 
41 


50 


25 


75 



X • - 0.430j df. = 1; p = not significant 



Table 1-42 



Proportion of Iowa Migrant Respondents froia the 
Experimental and Control Groups Who Had a Good to Fair 
Knowledge of Essential Facilities in a NeV Tdwn or Cityi/ 



Knowledge of Essential Facilities 



Group 


Good to Fair ' 


Poor 


■ 'a ■ ■ . - 

Totals 


Experimental 
Control 

Totals 


♦ . .' 
17 (50%) 

16 (39%) 


" . V i? <50X) 
25 (41%) 


34 

< 

41 


33 


42 , 


i 

75l 



X = 0*909, df = 1; p = not significant 



-^HospitJl, doctor, attorney, employment office, etc» 



202 



id 



Table 1-43 



Proportion of Minnesota Migrant Respondents from the 
Experimental and Control Groups Who Had a Got)d to Fair 
Knowledge of Recreational Facilities in a New Town or City 



Knowledge of 'Recreational Facilities 



« 

Group 


Good to Fair 


Poor 


Totals 


Experimental 
Control 

To tals 


50 (57%) 
70 (74%) 


37 (43%) 
25 (26%) 


87 
95 


120 


62 


182 


= 5.315, df = 1; p = <.025 ^ 

f Table 1-44 

Proportion of JWjineso^a Migrant Respondents from the 
^ Experimental and Control Groups Who Had a Good to Fair , 
Knowledge of Essential Facilities in a New Town or City— 


Group 


Knowledge of Essential Facilities 


Good to Fair 


Poor 


Totals 


Experimental 
Control 

Totals 


< 

38 (44%) 
54 (57%) 


49 (56%) 
41 (43%) 


87 

95 


92 


_ , 

90 


182 



X = 3.148, df =,1; .p = not significant 



Hospital, doctor, attorney, employment office, etc. 



203 
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Table 1-45 



♦ i> Proportion of Migrant Respondents from the Iowa Experimental 

and Control Groups \^/ho Spent 50 Percent or More of Their 
Weekends in the City 



, ^ ■ ■ - . . , , — 

Group 




Less than 50% 


Totals 


Experimental . J 
Control 

Totals 


25 (74%) cT^, 
. 28 (68%) 


9 (26%) • 
13 (32%) 


34 
41 


53 


22 





X = 0.246, df = 1; p = not significant 
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Table 1-46 



/ 



Proportion of Iowa Migrant Respondents from the 
Experimental and Control rGroups Who Moved Back or Plan 
to Mov£ to the Town Where They Lived IJhen They Finished High School 



Group 


Moved Back 


Did Not Move Back 


Totals 










Experimental 
Control 


7 (21%) 
17 (41%) 


27 (79%) ^ 
24 (59%) 


34 

y 41 


Totals 


24 


51 


75 



X = 3*722, df = 1; p = not significant 



Table 1-47 

I 

Proportion of Minnesota Migrant Respondents from the 
Experimental and Control Groups Who Moved B^ck or Plan 
to Move to the Town Wb^re They Lived When They Finished High School 



Group 


- h^oved Back 


Did Not Rove Back 


Totals 










Experimental 


31 (35%) 


57 (65%) 


88 


Control 


23 (24%) 


* 72 (76%) 


95 


Totals 


54 • 


129 


183 



X = 2.666, df = 1; p = not significant 



ERIC 
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Table 1-48 

Respondents from the Nebraska Experimental and Control 
Groups Who Graduated or Did Not (^aduate from High School 



Group 


Graduated 




id Not Graduate 


Totals 


Experimental 
Control 

Totals 


185 (99%) 
133 (99%) 


2 (1%) a 
1 (1%) 


187 
13A 


318 


3 . 


321 



= 0:085, df = 1; p = not signi3|icant 



Table • 1I49 

Proportion of Noncollege R^ondents from the 
Nebraska Experimental and Control Groups 
Who Had an Idea of the Type of Wor^ They Desired 



Group 


Had an Idea 
of Type of 
Work^Desired 


Had No Idea 
^^o£Type of 
WoriODesired 


Totals 


Experimental * 


56 (63%) 


33 (37%) 


89 


Control 


' 13 (50%-) 


13 (50%) 


26 


Totals 
% 


69 


46 


115 



= 1.399, df = 1; p = not significant 



207 




J ^ 



# 
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Table 1-50 



Propdrtion of Nebraska Migrant Respondents from the Experimental 
and Control Groups Who Had a Hard-^ime Finding Work' 





Had a Hard Time 
Finding V/ork 


Oid Not Have a 
Hard Time 
Finding V/ork 


Totals 


X 

Experimental 
Control 

\ Totals 


6 (23%) 
2 (40%) 


■20 (77%) ; 
5 (60%) 


26 
7 


8 


25 


33 



X =0.038, df = 1; p - not significant 



Table 1-51 

Proportion of Nebraska Nonmigrant Respondents from the Experimental 
and Control Groups Who Had a Hard Time Finding Work 



Group- 


Had a Hard Time 
Fining Work 


Did' Not Have a 
Hard Time 
Finding Work 


Totals 


Experimental 
Control 

Totals 


6 (40%) 
0 


" 9 (60%) 
■5 (100%) 


15 
5 


6 


14 


20 



,2 _ 



1.269, df = 1; p = not significant 



ERIC 
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Table 1-52 



Type of Job Held by. Nebraska Migrant Respondents 
from the Experimental and Control Group 



Group 


Type of Job 


Totals 


Blue Colli 


r 


VJhite Collar 

-j 


Experimen tal 
Control* 

Totals 


\ 20 (71%) 
^ 5 ((0%)/ 




8 (29%) 
3 (37%) 


28 
8 


25 J 




11 


36 



^2 =oJo02, df = 1; p ='not significant 



Table 1-53 

Type of Job Held by Nebraska Nonmigrant 'Respondents 
from the ExDerimental and Control Groups 



t 




o 






Type of Job 




Group 


* * 

. Blue Collar 


^Thite Collar 


Totals 


Experimeatal 


.'23 (88%) 


3 (12%) " 


26 


Control ^ 

* 


.10 (100%) , 


- 0 ' 


10 


Totals* 


33* 

« 7-^ 


3 , 


36 



X =0.201 df = 1; p = not significant 

\ 



209; 
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Tabled I-54 

Weeks Nebifafska Migrant Respondents 
from the Experimental and Cpntrol Groups were Employed 



Group 


Week's Emp 1 oy e d 


totals 


<13 


13 or More 


Experimental 
Controls^ 

Totals 


15 (52%) 
6 (87%) 


14 (^8%) 
3 (33%) 


29 
■ 9 


21 * 


17 


38 



=0,163, df = 1; p = hot Significant 




Table 1-55 

G ' Weeks Nebraska Nonmigrant Respondents 
from* the Experimental and Control Groups were 5^ployed 



» ' w- 

Gi;oup 


Weeks Employed 


Totals 


'<13 


13 or More 

• 


Experimental^ 
Control 

Totals . 


7 (29%) 
0 


17 (7U) 
6 (100%) 


24 
6 


7 


23 


30. , 



=0.943 > ""df = 1; p = not significant 



210 



f 
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Table 1-56 



Hourly Wage Earned by Nebraska Migrant 
Respondents from the Experimental and Control Groups 









Hourly Wage 


Earned 




Group 




$2.40 


or I'ess 


$>2.40 


Totals 


Experimental 


/ 


24 


(83%) 




5 (17%) 


29. 


Control ' 


8 


(89%) 




1 (11%) • 


9 


Totals 




30 


6 


38 



=0,007, df = 1; p = not significant 



Table 1-57 

Hourly Wage Earned by Nebraska Nonmigrant 
Respondents from t;he Escperimental and Control Groups 







• • 

Hou^jrly Wage Earned 




Group 




$ 2.40 


or less 
X 


$> 2.40 


Totals 


Experimental 


/ 


—f\22 


(85%) 


4 (15%) 


26 


Control 




5 


(63%) 


3 (37%) 


8 


Totals' 




27 


7 


34 



=0.727, df = 1; p = not significant 



ERIC 
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Table 1-58 

Proportion of Employed Nebraska Migrant Respondents 
from the Experimental and Coi\troJ Respondents 
IVho Found the Type of Work tfiey Wanted v 




Group 


Found Type 
of Work 


Did Not Find 
Type of Work 


Totals 


Experimental 


17 (68%) 


8 (32%) 


25 


Control 


9 (100%) 


0 


9 


Totals 


26 


8 

« 


34 



= 2.198, df = 1; p = not significant 



Table 1-59 

Proportion of Employed Nebraska Nonmigrant Respondents 
from the Experimental and Control Respondents 
Who Found the Type of \7ork they Wanted ' 



Group 



Found Type 
of Work 



Di^ Not Find 
Ty/pe of Work 



Totals 



•Experimental 
Control 

Totals 



17 (71%) 
3 (75%) 



20 



7 (29%). 
1 (25%) 



8 



24 
4 



28 



x2'"t(V182 , df = 1; p = not significant 



212 
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Table 1-60 






Post-High School Educational' Status 
of Respondents from the* Nebraska 
Experimental and Control Groups 




Group 

1 


Enrolled Did Not Enroll 

1 ' 


Totals 




Experimental 


98 


1, 

(52%) 1 

i 


89 


(48%) j 


187 


Control 


108 


(81%) : 


26 


(19%) 1 


134 


Totals 


206 


t 
1 

1 


115 


\ 
1 

1 


321 






26.953, df = 


1; P' = 


<.001 





214 
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Table 1-61 



Post High School Enrollment of Respondents' 

from the Nebraska Experimental 
and Control Groups by Type of Institution 



Group 


College 


1 — 

Other 




^otals 




Experimental 


65 (66%) 


33 (34%) * 




T ) 


Control 


1 80 (74%) 


28 (26%) 




108 / 


Totals 


1 

I 

145 






206 / 




'X^ = 1.479, df = 


1; p = not significant 





215 



Table 1-62 



Proportion of Nebraska Respondents from the 
Experimental and Control Groups Enrolled in a 
?ost-High School Institution who Dropped Out of the Institution ^ 



Group 


Dropped Out 


Did Not Drop Out 


Tot^s 





ExperimentaJ; 
Control 

' Totals 



6 (6%) 
5 (5%) 



11 



92 (94%) 
103 (95%) 



9a 

108 



195, 



206 



.2 = 



0.226, '^^ = 1; significant 
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— Xable 1-63 

Proportion of Nebraska Migrant Respondents from the 
Experimental and Control Groups Wlio Had a Good to Fair 
Knowledge of Recreatibnal Facilities in a New Town or City 



Group 


Knowledge of Recreational Facilities 


Totals 


Good to Fair 


Poor 


Expeflmental 
Control 

Totals 


25 (73%) 
5 (83%) 


9 (27%) 
\ 1 (17%) 


34 ^ 

6 


30 


10 


40 



= 0.000, df = 1; p = not significant 
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Tabl-e 1-64^ 

Proportion of Nebraska Migrant Respondents from the 
Experimental and Control Groups {Jho Had a Good to Fair 
Knowledge of Essential Facilities in a New Town or City 



Group 


Knowledge of Essential Facilities 


Totals 


Good to Fair 


Poor 
















Experimental 


2fe (76%) 


8 (14%) ' 


34 


Control 


5 (83%) 


1 (17%) 


6 


Totals 


31 


9 


40 



=0^25^ df = 1; p = not significant 
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Table I- 65 



Proportion of Migrant Respondents from the Nebraska Experimental 
and Control Groups Who Spent 50 Percent or More of Their 
Weekends in the City 



Group 


. 50% 


or More 




Less 


than 50% 


Totals 


Experimental 


23 


(74%) 




8 


(26%) 


31 


Control 


6 


(100%) 




0 




6 


Totals 


29 


8 


37 




X2 


=0J46, 


df 


= 1; P = 


not significant 
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